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charging a man with Agrarianism, though 
it be never so unreasonable a reason, his 
infidelity is taken for granted, and it 
would be labor lost to attempt to show 
the contrary. Nor is this conclusion so 
altogether irrational as it appears at the 
first sieht. Religion is an ordinance of 
God, 
b suspected of hostility to the latter, 
should he 


iiltvy towards the former ? 


and so is property; and if a man 


why not be held positively 


Every man 


is religious, though but few men govern 
their lives according to religious pre- 
cepts; but every man not only loves 
property and desires to possess it. but 


allows considerations growing out of its 
rights to have a weight on his mind far 
more grave, far more productive of px sI- 
tive results, than religion has on the com- 


mon person. If there be such 





as an Agrarian on earth, he would fight 
bravely for his land, though it should be 


-€ no greater extent than we uld suffi 


nim for a grave, according to the strictes 
r’s field. Would 


1 


honest believer do as much for his 


measurement of the pott 
every 
r livion 4 

But what is Agrarianism, and who are 


Aerarians? Though the words are used 


as ol terms of 





bly as the luring party 


passing year, it is no verv easy matter to 


define them Indeed, it is by no means 


an easy thing to affix a precise and det- 
inite meaning to any politi al terms, liv- 
ing or dead. Let tl 


he reader endeavor 


and intelligible di 





to give a clear 


x and Tory, Democrat and 
publican, Gu 
lier 


Iph and Ghibelline, Corde- 





. l 
ma 


and Jacobin, and he will soon 


him calculated 
How 


must it be to 


that he has a task before 


to test his powers very severely. 


much more difficult, then 


give the meaning of words that are nev- 


; : “y : 
er used save in a reproachful sense, and 


einated in politic il 


were fought nearly two thousand years 


battles that 


which o 


ago, and in a state of society hav 


small resemblance to anything that has 


With 


P irty-names con- 


ever been knowi: to Christendom! 


some few 


exceptions, 
tinue to have their champions long after 


the parties they belonged to are as dead 
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f April, 
as the Jacobites. Many Americans would 
not hesitate to defend the Federalists, or 


Federal party, though 


long ago ceased even to 





to eulogize the 
Federalism 
cast a shadow. The prostitution of the 


Democratic name has les 





slicht degree the 


ed to it ever since 


reélection had the effect of c 


it the charming idea of success 





Agra- 


ll look to find a 


can be expected tos ya 


nan? One might as we 


sane n for the Jac- 


nan ready to do batt 


obin, which is all but a convertibl 


term 
for Agrarian, though in its proper sense 
the latter word is of exactly the opposite 
meaning to the former. Under the term 


Agrarians is included, in common usage, 


all that class of men who exhibit a desire 
to remove social ills by a resort to means 
which are considered i ind dan- 
gerous by the great n of mankind. 
Of late years we hay rd much of 
Socialists, Communists, Fourierites, and 
so forth: but the w i A rians com- 
prehends all these, and is often made to 
include men who have no more idea 
f engaging in social r us than they 
have of pilgrimizi1 o tl Fountains of 














p s to. ve one an- 
other w ! hev used 
the term in its proy it would 
be found that they had both | n oc- 
casionally richt, for Avrari n laws have 
been supported by all American parties, 
and will continue to be so supported, 
wi is we shall have a 
public in its reproachful 
g ‘ . er he chay red 

vainst one of the party « nize. 
tions which have been | 1 in the 
United States. A quart 4 century 
Ww one of the cleveres hos Eng- 
lish to is ) mtrive to 
vo thr 2 er, OveT tine Re- 
| * seeing but little, and not under- 


little, pre 


countrymen, who had not then 


that uimed to his 


standing 


recov- 


ered from the agitation conse: 
the Reform contest, that ther 





’ > + 
here a regular Agrarian party, 
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he ez yauche of the Worky Par- 


advo 





tl t l f an AGRARIAN Law, 


and a pt lical division of property.” 
He represented these men as only fol- 
lowi Oo the principles of their less 
vio F Ss, and as eloquently di- 
] L r stice and propriety ot 
every ind ial being eq ially supplied 
with ou and cl hing on the monstrous 
il man riding in his car- 
riaw vi another walks on foot, [there 
Ww t Cl more reason in the 
( i te 1@ mcless individual ob- 
jected to walking on his head,] and after 
his d liscussing a bottle of Cham- 
pagne, wh le many of his neighbors are 
shamefully compelled to be content with 


the pu ement. Only equaliz prop- 





erty, they say, and neither would drink 
Champagne or water I it both would have 
brandy, a consummation worthy of cen- 
tt s of strugzle to attain.” He had 
the ens » declare that ill this was 
nonsense, it added, that the Agrarians 








ul ‘ ) ‘ t t ‘ 
nume S New where th in 
fli ‘ rong felt in the civi 
el I vhere he pi ected the 
co ib time when worke 

throw: i of empl V- 
' late he whole polit 
1 | ( V h no milit 
ry un CIV ler and pro 
t r 1 to w ri 





‘ ‘ ! rson or fortune ? 

I ivs have elapsed since 
M H | { i this a mit 
qu it events have 
b ! ls, wi ha 
laug ‘ r of grace 1833 
Wi Ag in 1 ements in 

ew itions of * W <1e8 





journal that exerci 


ZL 


ship over governments and nations has 








tion One hardly knows whether to fret 
or to smi over so 4 specimen 
x conerat tion 1 nation 
cannot grow old without | ging the 
producing classes to beggary, the best 
thing that could happen to i ild be 
to die youn ke men loved of tl ods, 


such is the inevitable cours« I nal 
| or not, w e confident tl what 





York mad nothing o do wi h \o rian- 
ism in rea =u the word after the 
nanner of the alarmists. It belonged to 








those S which me 2 Oc- 
cutonalic im all siness ¢ Wwnities 
oO irred at sel the time when a 
desperate | ical adventur 
r desperate efforts to save 
that dest on to which he 
doomed by all good men in t 
he had m overned Wh 
ral than that he should seek t 
R vf the distress of the 7 
tri Is al old one, as id 
ntent ’ elf Was it nm 
o att ited revolutions t he belly ? 
nad he ew something of e matter 
Phe bread riots” were neither more 
nor less than “ political demonstrations 








hut to ] ) ty « t! part i e peo- 
pie | $ i wrobabl hat ne of 
thos \ > WwW engaged in | 1 were 
r inxious to un W were 
moved by fea ol iti such 
W I ie is¢ wit! the le | who 
Wwe we i ssed rentiema mel 
cording to in eve-witness \ excel- 
lent « vars u r mouths ) ite a 
t st that Champagn rlone ) cure 
The juste milieu of brandy favored 
in 1852 { we can t ve M Hamil 





206 has ° . 
ovJ0 AAGrarianism, 





quarter? Le ry had made a change try w 
in the popular st is vi 
peran mation t gy 
to do with it The whok hing was as rea 

compl e a tare S eCVE vas seen at an | oF 
Ame im « 1 | r ele und 

those who w caged in now t 
since ish r ] If 

f\y e uw ‘ \ 1. 
brea \o t lias 

ries o I so ( 1 





Agrarian 
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moved therefrom, and he ought to have, 
al least, the privilege ot buying it, if its 
possession be necessary to his support. 
This fi eling must have been the stronger 
in the bosom of the Roman occupant in 
proportion to. his poverty, but to legal 
possession he could make no « laim. I he 


position he held was that of tenant at 





will to the state, and he could be leg 
ejected at any moment. But it was not 
from poor occupants f the publi do- 
main, whose number Was necessarily 
sinall, that opposition was experienced. 
I 
It came from the rich, who had all but 
monopolize d the use of that domain > and 
in the time of Spurius Cassius, it was com- 
plicated with that quarrel of caste which 
we denominate the contest between the 
Patricians and the Plebeians. Prop- 


erty and political power were both in- 


volved in the dispute. The Patricians 


knew that the success of Cassius would 





make avainst them in two ways: if 
would strenethen the Plebeians, by lift- 
ing them out of the degradation conse- 


quent on poverty, and so render them 
more dangerous antagonists in political 


wartare ; and it would render the Patri- 


cians less able to contend wi h ispiring 


foes, by taking from them one of the 


sources of their wealth Cassius failed, 
and was executed, having been tried and 
condemned by the Patricians, who then 
alone constituted the Roman people. 
More than a cen iry alter the failure 
of Cassius, the Avrarian question was 
again brought before th in nation 





on a larg | rl t 





the famous Licinian rogations, by the 
adoption of which a civil revolution was 


effected in Rome, were brought forward. 


hey Pp ovided for the pass ore ot in 

Agrarian law, for 1 equitable  settle- 
a o » . . 

ment of debts, and that thereaiter one 


of the two Consuls should always be a 


Plebeian. It is someth ng to be espe- 
cially noted, that C. Licinius Stolo, the 
man from whom these laws take their 


name, was not a needy political adven- 


turer, but a very wealtl 


, ) nan, his pos- 
sessions being mainly in land; and that 


he belonged to a gens (the Licinii) who 
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were noted 


mense Ww 


Crassus 





1 


in after di 


ih, among 


whose avarice became 





bial, and whose surname was 
the Rich. The Licinian Ag 
provide l tl it no one sho I 
more than five hundred jugers 
pul | i, (ager pul ’ 
state sh ld resume lands that |! 
illegally seized by 1 ials, tl 
hould be paid by the o | 
public domain, that only freeme 
Le ( nploved on that domain, ul 
‘ y Plebeian should receive s 
gers of the public land in abso 
erty, to be taken from those lands 
t state was to resume from P 
who possessed (that is to say, wl 
pred) more than: five hu i 
Such were the main prov is 
law, which did not touch Valk 
erty of any kind. Th ite was 
ly to ass its undisputed leg 
over the public domain, and ‘ 
ians became ndholders, v hw 
best g that could happen to 
| il 1d which was w t was 
it TT every commul y ¢ al 
Ev n th part l obs« ince 
wa i@ caus f the su ma rt 
} gy esta shed over the fi st 7 
of the ancient world. Had | 
ed R ye would have gone ad 

ntest with the Samnites, a1 h 
people would have become mas 
Italy As it was, his success ¢ 
Roman peopl ind from tl tin 
s ess must be dated the forma 
the Roman consutution a tl was 
I l and a l on « na ne t 
riod of the Republi rue, t \ 
law was but one o tree 1 sures 
h ried through in the face of 

Pos m the Patricians 

I 
the othe iws were of a kindr 
acte! 1 th ull worked I 
vood It was the triumph of the 
ians for the benefit of all Che 
tion then effected was strictly ec 
ative in its nature, and whatever 


ternal evil Rome afterwards experi 


was owlh 


not to the adoy tior 


r 
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was that which takes its 


Graechi, and W r h 1e- 


mencement of the tourth 


vemen is ever Was 
single a ol P ivaté 
a by them ind Who- 
» the details of their 
| to be wk with 
ms t y ready 
I ‘ ts the men 
he 1 ) 
i I | } p 
Y ied to iit as ol 
) Ior my 
( ( ed by 
ed ) n yf 
1 t respect 
t e of i 
. ‘ 
t 3 \ | os 
S which re 
etic yt Sci pro- 


story, mus i tak 
erent cou with an 

es of evel man tf 
W he tl effect 
L l or ba ho shall 
vd the . ers 


es oti}! | and 

s were not intended to 
. ite es ot ai 

Repul 

\ I m ind s n 

vs and tl \vra- 

Rt e, W i so 

i it 1 that 

is \ | \o rah, 

{, been made to fu h 

hful terms if 

s have ever used when 

r their foes It will 


word has been applied 
ntrary way” to that in 


have been applied, and 


conservative, a man who asks for 











’ 
not a destructive, who, in his desire to 
advance his own selfish ends or those « I 
his class, would tramp on law | order 
a It is only within the last seventy 
years that the world has been made to 
comprehend that it had for fifty genera- 
tions been guilty of gross injustice to some 
ol t purest men of antiquity; and it is 
not more than thirty years since the la 
bors of Niebuhr made the t ith gene ally 
known { it can, indeed, be said to be 
so ki nh even now The Gracchi long 
pas I ( of demag ics, WhO 
were engaged nh sé itious practices I 
who were so very anx s to ] ate 
the forum populace tl wy were 
el ved in perfec ing plans for the . 
\ 1 of all inded prop yY amonest its 
lie t s when they were ¢ oti v i 
( iv « \ on e par f the gov- 
‘ nt Phe ™ LItLOT ot ty ‘ i , 
was for a of the con n titles for 
, e history of Rey n 
Rome et it did not escape the erva- 
tion of one writer of no er 
V published be e Heyne’s el i 
was d n to the su t, that, if there 
\ ‘ eqution 1 the afl r. § WAS ( t 
s much the sedition of the Senate against 
t Gracch it was the se on of the 
Gracchi against the Senate.* 
m \W . 
N I t 
I l 
j 
‘ 
Yet it ‘ 
ul S e 
G \ \ g 
" h f il ts ! R i 
Cons st have throv mn 





other portions ol 
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The feeling that was allowed to have was to be based on contempt for political 


wh sway in Rome, and the triumph economy and defiance of common sense. 

















of which was followed with such impor- Property, with its usual sensitiveness, 
tant consequences, has often manifested took the alarm, and th« arisians soon 
self in modern times, in the course of had one another by t t! t How 
reat political struggles, and has proved well founded was this alarn would be 
powerful disturbing cause on several difficult to say. Most vy it was vros> 
oceasions. One of these occasions has ly ¢ weerated, and had ) ts of im- 
fallen under the observation of the exist- portance to go upon Phat ig the 
generation, and some remarks on it disciples of M. Louis B were 
may not be out of place en who had 1 other 
Che French Revolution of 1848 was s proper eca | rop- 
f ed by an alarm on the part of men ( of tl own, it 1s ¢ » be- 
of property, or of those whose profits é that they had ideas 
( vded on the integrity ol | y it sé g operty, ¢ 1 L i- 
I y respected which ed grave bor | wages tor d 
effects, the end whereof is not vet That e imme e to believe it Albert 
rey it 1 Was the conseque! ot iY U most my yn- 
movement is purel politi the world s ere make of it 
ever saw. There was discontent with « he w s of Aurora I Some 
© government of BM. Golest. whichen- anne idless dh , — 
ter i te he roval family lin which the po I s Bla ites 
ti f l laren y shared, the verv had : n t | e 
on the support of which the Hous nh 3 nad © ¢ t- 
ri Orteans was a us ned » rely Il i ‘ ( Ll Ss Hi ( uned 
t rovernment viel 1 a littl 1 some OSSOSS ‘ he Fret nt. im- 
| il | ynts ul made som | inges } ute ‘ Lo ] his 
! vdmuinisti 1 Louis PI pe ‘ nwo ! ly ed ! Charles 
! ht have been yr at the Tuilk $ X v( i have t Ss = 
this very mome or sleepin it S | his f . muck 
Jens Bu insanely obstinat cle ey > Lamarti , es 
( m of the venerable del 1 t n,—| wked that 7 govern 

n y is firmness, the Kin fell 1 less able n ( 

vith 1 fell, not merely his own d ] 1 under « n ‘ ! ‘ 
b the whole system of overnment t Li n those I so un 

W h France had known for a genera pl nged I B 

to ind under which she was paintu \ I e been n i " ial 
d slowly yet with apparent surenes The ulur ‘ Reds 

t yning a constit nal state A war l e been the 1 if 
political contest was converted 1 t 1 had an op ; pt 
re lution searcely ess compiet in ition of the heori 
" f 178 ind far more sweeping ted to them, but w ’ of their 
1 that of 1830 Perhaps the \ | I ¢ uld ever | e ¢ ed. 
een | e to regret this, ha ‘I ) ol | i} al } N I ist- 
1 been, that, 1 ud of ch | but as ‘ ste n the 
t ts to the establishing of a v f several other parti narties 
Y in governme! everal 1 to crush them, v " ein 
wil 1 Fren hmet wl n we ne i tile Dav of J ine ” I easy t criy 4 
thi capable {f belleving e! S ta 1 enemy a bad name «e cone 
t Vv utt l, began to labo o 0 ( i party on that _ t 9 
about a sort of social Arcadia, in w h matized as the enemies of everything 





all men were to be made happy, and which that men hold dear, particular emy 
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attached to the name of Napole so very summary 
the ery of * Prop rty in dang mou f ak 
in 1851, in the restoration of oj ) unreasonable as 
potism which every sensible observer to grumble when the were s ne In 
of French affairs expects 1 after Louis the present, ull that he « i reve nce 
Napoleon was made President, his Presi- was the cannonar hy « Russia, which 
dency being looke n only as 4 pin h- he ini i to s o France t t 
I K It) tion oO e Uor ite of 1799 foiden a in r 4 iP 3 
1804 I 3 $ ( nary course o were houg al | wi tine Ja eri 
‘ s old ec s: revolu fears I ‘ ttachni ‘ oO 
| Aor ans nad e rushing ) t ( II { ot Lo 
jaws h né er to be saved from SacKs ion trom t € 
the dev 0 ol Neva ) t our 
Th 1@ po il - 10 the S M ould 
atur t the yea that pa | between ha ed. « s 
the R olutve bk iv and i com t ha ) i mo- 
mencemen ( Ss wi ievent- mer ww if ) ter ot a 
uated in the R War must blush for I i ne} ] ' nd Italian 


themselves a \ kK ot ex rnu eivht h 1 Wes m raining 
nating Agrarianism in France Grave it ‘ I ist city 
rou ts, path ils l lively of Ca une a 
ridicule we 1 se of to drive | ( \ I was un- 
ol ¢ nies xy upon Eu- ( ‘ 3 

rope there was no t langer than of it i t 
al n ¢ tl i and e ( i es hin em 


il ( i i 
Ag irians D l i ) it iust ¢ s s | \ yr sho ota 
the ‘I ) sw M exterm i n S S is lamer- 
in Prove i not have bet i t i is t el is 
more comp han they | ’ i is! to see that 
were. Som 1 ‘ \ M.R Ww i the ‘ r 
less distinguished ‘ 3s ! f Your tru i ves blood 
malionity ind ( ood and the List ney s 1 showing 
lisplay ot n s that w | how necessary it ts that v should . 
have done dishonor even to a St. Bar- mit calmly to have your throat cut for 
tholomew assassin o in \ rens 1c! the L io s ety M Marat was 1 
sader. M msieur Romieu held ip J low ian of this sort, and M. Romieu is, 
S R » t sota a l after a only a p r < the 
tion im pa I ni i ut I : cracked horse leech sh W ‘ n 
ing be en a sca 1 the Apollo the interest of “ ord | for the pres- 
The Red S vunted him, and t ervation of property, we y hear of 
T pric rw m i é is relent his thirst fo Ou Ha t dis- 
I 
as the Gray S tre e upon the cl ciple of Marat, his we ' l have 
of Ivor. He saw the working class been quoted annually in every abod 
those men who asked then, asin modern’ of civilized men f Sa , » to 
times they have nivy asked, “ leave to Astrachan, as evict e ¢ e ae ire ol 
toil "—millions of creatures “ regimented popular leaders to lap lL. 
by hatred,” and ready to throw them- What has become of M. Romieu, and 
selves upon society In the past he saw how he took Louis ipoleon’s energeti 





admired as the 





nothing so much to be 


measures for laying the R 
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? blood of aris its as well as of demo- its evil nature. Of all public men of our 
ig crats, Ww w not. He ought to have veneration who have signally falled, Ca- 
AS been chart 1 with the « tj état; tor vaignac must be held the most un tu- 
In the man ho conceived and executed nate; for his intentions were ex« 

- that 1 S f his own benefit pro- nd he di 1 ji t as circumstances w 

- fes » act nly for th benefit of it t ufford him an opportt y to 
- S maintenance f the vhts retrieve his fame Hiis last da 

. 0 ty ng kept by l espe- have n the reverse o LwrTree i 
ue cia 1 viev He, too, charg is their retrospect; for it must 

” en ose Whom he th t en é 1 fo 1 upon his mind t 

“i dowed e desire a the ty to had n made the chief ins i " 
c ré t Aon AnisH ! n V k of istening upo ( 

, \ ] ind ( vhac were | ‘ l il most odious ! 

d s s, and spotic gove nents it has kn " 
“ to irhit h ent that ¢ eSSt S ) 
- ure | ) 1 y ) i uy i n pap sho ot - 














nd o D Jurne S nst s: and this } , 
4 | } ] ‘ } S 

ty ( e d s wl ! is the 3 nee his 1 

“ 1 { t 1 party ‘ 
- to i \ i ( ] ( i ( s a 
‘ W ta { } ) } hea 

S < I 1 I i ( An l 
(iil tre \\ I 
sae } 19 wr t wht ‘ yw engaged in o the 
— ty I hests an irchical f 1 t 
ta ti 4 man to o} ‘ t< name of the u ests of property 
eT- 

as 

er 

] 
ing 
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( 

“4 CHAPTER XIX His wifi t a word fell on his ’ 
in and wept Clara kept h 

“a \ \ l vy ary walk had M 1 Vall wl her lip q ( 

_ I station to his house It eves dimmed, to fix her att 

— was a dark nd ¢ is ( t] magazu she | 1] 

uve ¢ cate l | was rea At lenet M I 

‘ d ) e save t New- V the sofa and sat besid 

f e to greet hin tl ing her hand with a tender 

- do HH | his ehter sing- soothing as it was uncomn 

ing a wa stomed at evening had not hardened his heart, t Is 

ind Ther no sant voices, no light had preoccupied it; though his manne 


et " " , 1 , . ’ , 
; ' and il st nthe rooms. All was had been kind, his family had rarely 


silence. The ill news had preceded him. seen in him any evidence of fee 
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Misfortune had now brought back the If they 





rt * his better nature, and the routine to you; 

liie he had led was at an end. irom u 
“iy ly dear » what I have most * Bles 

dreaded in this crash is the pain, the lie Ve 





discomfort it heart h 
would bring to you 


myself I care nothing. It is a hard trial, _ rifices I 


} it [ sh ill contorm to our alte red cir- da or 
stances cheerfully.” sell may 
And so shall we, father,” said Clara. t as d 

We shall be i } 5 with ye L any- Yes 
where.” ‘ ve 


- ly ( rs rl la v] h [r ~ One 
gard s l hich must be pa M ] 
I nately W ! rifice 

Won't the property at the s tha 
igh when ced 
Mrs. Lindsay. “ You 1 nofthe « 
Vv ¢ re vou had 1 hand 
I can't s r. It ce ( 
pon how much t I If I< I 
ha I s I s have been 


that I ha ‘ nd | 
then t ] y d horse 
the f{ 





mace ) s oO his n was ! 
) ) i WwW ) 
Mr. I f 1 himself unable to fin- 
i e x ( 1 
i) tat é 1 ( ’ - he 
ik ¢ his hand s sat « ] 
t | feet, you aré st in ‘ I 
We wuld not be s fish or con ul I \ 
vhen we think of you ] evervth v ha 
Fo I love the dear old | is t] war- I was 
den that has been you price e books take it 
and pictures but we rll e nearer to- fry } 
gether shan t we papa in a cottag borrow 
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».) “ May have to speak to common 
eh, Miss Bridget i 


But further conversation was interrupt- 


folks, yet, 


ed for the time. Bridget was summon- 
ed by the bell to the dining-room, and 
gallant Number Two was left alone in 
the parlor. Meanwhile he surveyed the 
room as minutely as if it had been a mu- 
seum,—trying the rocking-chair, examin- 
ing pictures, snapping vases with his un- 
pared nails, opening costly books, smell- 





of scent-bottles, scanning the anti- 


Macassars and the Berlin-wool mats. At 


last he opened the piano, and, in a lam- 
entably halting stvle, played, en 





you'll remember me,” using only a fore- 


finger in the performance. He sang at 
the same time in a suppressed tone, while 
he cast auc nizing looks at an imaginary 


obdurate female, supposed to be on the 


ivy giancing With adimira- 





tion in the mirror at the intensely pa- 


thetic look his features wore. 





Marcia, meanwhile, had borne the 
noise as long as she could; so Biddy was 


dispatched to ask the singer if he would 


ber Two, indignant! 





cultivated er vh to a eciate the ’wav- 
up music. They’re about up to that hand- 
organ stuff of Sig-ner Rossyni, hkel 





They can’t understand Balt) ; they 
up to it. What do yeu think, Miss Bride- 
et? Nice figger, that « f 


f yours.” (S 
voce.) None of the tall, spind in’, wasp- 


waisted, race-horse stvle about vou, 





that” (pointing down-stairs). “ A good 
plump woman for me! and a woman 
with an ear, too! Now you know what 
good sit n’ is. | le 1 the choir down to 
Jorumville *bove six months b’fore I com 
down here and went into the law But 
she thinks I was practising! Ha!” (Sem- 
pre staccato.) 


La! did ye ” said the admirit o 


Ti kle, tinkle, vain. Biddy was now 


summoned to call Charles, and see if he 


| April, 


would breakfast. Number Two made an- 


other tour of the room, with new discoy- 
eries. While absorbed in this pleasing 
employment, the two women passed up- 
stairs. Marcia could not restrain her- 
self, as she saw him with her favorite 
bird-of-paradise fan. 

“ Don’t spoil those feathers, you med- 


dlesome creature!” 


“ Beg your pardon, Ma’am” (with an 


elaborate bow). “Merely admirin’ the 








colors. Prettv sort of a thing, this ’eré 
*Most too and fuzzy for a duster, 
a’n’t it? Feathers ben dyed, most likely ? 
W t leege the fai however, es- 
pecially one so handsome.” (Rubbing it 
m his ¢ t-sleeve.) “ Guess ’t a’n’t got 
d 


Charles, meanwhile, 





dressed, and came out I Bridget 
knovke L spectack a walk- 
i sermon on the perils that may follow 


what are termed “ good times.” His face 
would have been paie, except that his 


1ose, Which was as puffy as an omelette 








soujjlée, and his left eye with a drooping 
lid sustained by a livid crescent cave 
it a rubicund expression. His knees 
were shaky, his pulse feeble, his head 
iK | 1 H declined ass nee rath- 
er sulkily, and des ded holding by the 
s | and stepping o \ Nuin- 
ber Two, in spite of his genial, unruf- 
I 

fled temper, could not re press his sur- 
prise, as the apparition passed the par- 
lor-door. 


A rum customer! Ha!” (Con ani- 


Before the repentant owner of the puf- 





{ nose and purple evelid had finished 
his solitary breakfast, Mr. Sandford came 
home He had obtained bail and was 
it laren I kire hastily into the par- 
) | saw a stranger with h hat 
jauntily on one side, seated in the dam- 
isk-covered chair, with his feet on an 


embroidered ottoman, turning over a 
bound collection of sea-mosses, and Mar- 


ip. He was 


dumb with astonishment. Polite Num- 


sae ge 
cia’s guitar lying across his | 


ber Two did not leave him to burst in 





Ae wig 


ne ae nears LO mo 


‘Yes. } 
you " S 
your reas 
and put t 
class bott 

« Be 
ter yn 
ou 
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Mr. Sandford, I suppose. 


} 3? 
ao anything to o leege 


and I’m keeper. 
But some be LV 


1 


down that book which 


v, And you may 





| 
take 


that worsted-work, 


that Bohemian- 


rdon, Sir. Didn’t in- 
ou le B vs has to be 
w, else t vy crack all 
+; } 
i no time mine do 
! is 1 ( to sure 
1 bit o my po ket- 
It’s attar of r S und 
wre than your neck is 
vourselt a our own 
thouch. ha! 
1 ft go wup-stairs, Mr 
‘ ca t ver spat- 
i rops « od Lhe 
ire ? alive ? What's 
his blood? Who has 
Or is this tur nto 
atey law ce | 
lthe 1 tay 
i ve mystery 
and y at the he j 
es ni his apy 
] ¢ ' 
S } nera S 
s I e expected 
I wor ot re I 
1 where he had sley 
he had left As 


o the room. and in a 
] so chano 
" 1 
\ lute it the duel- 
! 
n i tT ’ r mo 
Bertra 1 putting of; 


ratiano me 


; 


tamor- 


moment he hears 
1 

ha some notion 
h Sandford’s face 
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wore. baleful 


counte- 


His eyes were fixed like 
lights in a havea ad, cor} -lKe 
nance. His hair was disordered. He 
clutched his cravat as though suffocating. 
His voice was gone: he whispered fee- 
bly, like one of Ossian’s ghosts, 
! gone! Who | 

Lydia! Charles! Who's got it Quick ! 


The money! Gon 


* Gone 


He rushed into the room a . deaf 


to any reply. He got 1 his hands 
and knees, looked t 

wardrobe, t | t e, the chairs, 
mutter , h a voice <A 





and seized Marvia | 1 n, who trem- 
i aw erro i $ 

Dh nie y ! { ( m ‘ ! 
You've t 1 Yo } ve! 
(rive it to m Crive 

Pray, be ca : ss 

‘ shall yw { 

[ don’t want to kno I ilm 
s med I want the 1 ‘ the mon- 
‘ 

Then dropping his voice to a lower 
key, and with a tone which was meant 
to be wheedling, h ied to his sister- 
n-law 

You've got it, then? How you fright- 
ened me Come, wv sister! n't trifle 
with me. I'm poor, very poo 1 the 

tle sum seems larg Give it to me. 
Let me see that it is safe l ir siste 


“T haven’t it,” said Mrs. Sandford. 


* But compose yourself. You shall know 


avout it. 
He cried audibly, like a sickly child. 
“Tt isn’t gon 

my fears Where is the pocket-book 
‘ How are 


if you won't hear?” asked Marcia “| 





you 


ever gvoine to know, 


even about a million.” 
No, you think money is as plenty as 
Wait till vou starve 


til you beg on 1 street rossil 


I ittons. 


Listen,” said Mrs. Sand 


“Do, and stop your groaning like 
a madman,” said Marci consolingly. 
“ When Charles met with 3 mishap 
and fell senseless, we asked the oflicer 
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to carry him uy s Rather than go and ¢ irgatio ( 
up anoth« r fl vit, W 1 him taken Ss ! is flames 
your chamb \ i siste! iw ft 

on the table 1 ssiie i to 
away from its il} e by the m " ly 
The offi er at C17 t at | per I t to fil 
You had « l your money ] { ) 1 ¢ 
He Was ¢ ! rmed o | b I 
that you | lw } red n 
attach it. H pack D 

mi | . 

During M S | r and 
bre l ' ae 
whi I] ll es SS ud 
charged il é 
ind 1 N his 
['wo, who ‘ iv 1 i s. she { 
was lear ’ g shile } 
to the c D 
othice ! san i N Te 
huskily 

Robbe Give up t 
ey ! II 1 Giv | 

iy 

Nun I 
his w 
— 

‘ . 
i i 
I ( 

\ I la 
a’n 

M : s 
‘ i 3 

The 
) R 3 ‘ ( 
Sa : 
\\ ‘ 

his 1 ; 
ili V \I 7 
day t 
ter v 
tul : l 
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ushered him into the parlor, then for- hugged his resolve and steeled himself 





tunately va t. against pity. 
A cooler observer would have noticed “] 
his carriage as he brother’s misfortunes. But with his tal- 


crossed the hall,—an unnatural pallor,a ents and reputation, and wi'h his troops 





to hear of your 











ess in the angles of his mouth, a of friends isiness circles «* well as in 
ucker respira , and a look of min- the various charitable so t cannot 
. : , 
1 firmness i sorrow in his eyes be that | Wi long De depres L. He 
; . } } 1} | | } ‘ } ’ . 
\ stranger mig 1ave thought him in will work his way back to his old posi- 
t Sta ery is 1ollly OF tion, or even a higher one 





1 ins And truly, a sensitive Marcia shook her head doubtfully. She 








, ' 
lence, yet wanting I her integ s saw it his 
o $ iding, pres t 1 maniv re ition was gon hat | was 
| ible s Dos sharp via i y en-sp i, and ‘ ed 
I I I 
} | , 
susp 1 can hold long it little more trou to make him im- 
ile I in bea! rea or ecile 
; ‘ + 
irk Ss ) er Way I was unking Of a case olf con- 
Whi n ( eu l, ince, as | can here said Grreen- 
¢] r { II 
el ! » Wa I il ia 1] s 3 
a week at least re telling her of his binding, when it involves a | g and 
lang f He did not W ’ ible v ¢ in f 
1 ‘ AY ' 
wha 1 1d l ) i I 1 a aston- 
} 4] ‘ 11 
carry ] Lit t 
pilgrim in I Be Sup ab you wese to fad; be 
| tte ) ‘ etoa - ‘ that s had cooled 








- + i ‘ ‘ il A 
W vaited lo pass a t sure a tru s S 
veek 1 3 i s not e thourcht sible hat marriags \ l ya 
‘ I or T nik ke 
sm it 1 hin f and find Dy George, how you ¥ 1 me 
peace Why do you ask su udful q 1s 
My d r& M ia | val it I h a solemn W You know I love 
so Ww 1 ou, hea id i 
pat y VW | ( t ! But el I ( t l Sa ib- 
Wh I ! stract « I k y ) | se 
Y : Ww | / cast ~ 1 vou e 
P 4 ely bet 1 ¢ if l » the ¢ ia le ou ( ive 
y s i I t saw you.” 1 cr to a pl in 1 of h ly 
But it’s pap wedlock 
“T ha paper.” [ can’t suppose the « And I 
“ What I rday has comé don’t see the e of torturing one’s self 
to pass H ed; so | th with imaginary evils The re troubles 
Vortex M Faverwea r, the of life are quite enough to 
President Mr. Stearine und ey- “T know 1 a case I } y aman 
ry ody C 1st I ‘ Wes ll proba- who has to decide it. It is no 1 licht 
vy lea lt lodgings.” matter for any man, and his is a soul as 
Every word is a pang to Greenleaf. sensitive as God ever made Ile was 


Again his heart, full of sympathy for betrothed to a woman every way wor- 
1@ woman’s distress, whispered, “ Wait ! thy: he loved her sin erely His chief 


don't wound t é ken deer!” But he fault, and a serious one it is, came from 
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his susceptibility to fresh impressions. The 
pleasure of the present had more power 
recollections of the 


over him than any 


past. The influence of the living woman 
at his side was creater, for the moment, 
than that of any absent love. In an evil 
hour, he committed himself to another. 
She was, doubtless, formed to inspire his 
passion and to return it. But he was not 
free, and had no right to linger on for- 
For weeks, 


bidden ground. nay, months, 


he lived this false 


und wicked life, of a 
different mind every day, and lacking 
difficulty. At 


that his love be- 


the courage to meet the 


last he became sure 


longed where his faith was due,—that, if 


he would not live a wretched hypocrite, 


he must humble himself to confess his 


criminal weakness, and return to his 


first 


engavement. 


Mar- 


Ie paused ; he micht we ll do so. 
i ith some difficulty, was able to say, 


through her chattering teeth,— 
“ You seem to take a deep interest in 
this weak-minded person.” 
* T do—the deepest. Iam the man.’ 
She rose to her fi nad, looking st n- 


fully down upon him, exclaimed, 


Then you acknowled yourself a 


villain !—not from premeditation, which 
would give your | ess some dicen 
but a we ly fool. so tossed about by Fat 
that he is made a villain without either 
desire or in 

“ You verwhelm me with 1 


deserve them. B God only nows 
through what a season of tor ire I hav 
passed to come to this determination.” 





“ For instance, when you vowed that 
you loved me, and me only!” 
‘You may spare your taunts. But, to 


show you how mercenary I am, let me 
assure you that the woman to whom my 


word is pledged, and to whom I must re- 


Bulls and 


Be ars. 


[ April, 
turn, is without any property or « xpecta- 
tions.” 

“ Very well, Sir,” said Marcia, rubbing 


her hands, in the endeavor to conceal 





her agitation ; “ we need not waste words. 


After what you have told me, I could on- 


ly despise such a whiffler, 1 scrap of 


refuse iron at the merey of any ma met, 


ishir - into eve ry oht. A 


—a miller d 











lover so helpless must nex have some 
new pas ional attra n that is the 
phrase, I believe with eve hanevine 
moon. The man I lo hould be made 
of different stuff.” She drew her ficure 
up proudly, and her S d like a 
beautiful fiend’s. He should bury the 
disgraceful secret, if he had it, in his 
heart, and « arry it to his ve He 
would not cry out lik 1 boy with a cut 
finger.” 

‘ Precisely, Miss Sand l And for 
tl ft reason uu woul I te mi 
My vy must hay ) ns in her 
closet 

“ \ien ne lv claim tl — os 
of tl eabi s, I be ve.” 

Love impos whe here are 
concealm s As l 1 worm 
in the heart of an ay nothing but 
rottenness and corr ’ a 

Fortunately, y e. You 
have tur 1 ye ur | ke a 

ldler’s pack in splay 
itmade! Jam more t e 

Ihe tone you ha | varn- 
ine to n to ston | | no 
‘ } ~ ( rep ) ] | - 
f to tell 4 ive told. Thad 
I ' to im to But I must 
( ss that this n have sl 1 
‘ ‘ nat ‘ t < 1 feel 3 
ly suspected ive you 
with a far lighter heart n I came.” 

“ You expected to s me at vour feet, 
imploring your love and striving to melt 
you by tears,—did It w 1 ha 
been a pleasing triumph ) that vour 


scx prizes, I beli ve: but you h ive not 
been gratified. I know what is due to 
myself, and I do not ste r. 


} 


may be ways to punish the betraver of 
, ! r ol 


r 


confidence,” she , with a heaving bos- 
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a- om and distended nostrils. “I have a never see a darker hour. I shall se: l 





brother; and even if he is forgetful, I for my trunks presently. Good bye!” 
1g shall not forget.” “ Good bve!” replied Marcia. mechan- 
al “T am obliged to you for putting me ically. “ You have a brave gallant! See 
Is. on my guard. I wished to part other- to it that he. is not compelled by Dest 
n- wise. Be it so, since you will.” to make love to vou on the wav !” 
of He turned to ke ive the room. Swift Greenleaf. with his companion, de- 
et, as lightning, she ran to the front door and  scended the steps to the street. ma y 
A bra } iinst it, at the same time no reply to this amiable God-speed 
ne cal ne loudly to her broth« P. Mr. Sand- Marcia shut the door. and w th her 
he ford came to the top of the stairs and lis- brother returned to the parlor. At the 
ng tened with apparent apathy. while the head of the stairs that led to the 7 
le naddened woman poured out her rage. room stood Number Two and Biddy. who 

He s 1 a moment like one in a dream, in stupid wond r had witnessed tl nes 
a and then slow] ime down. just described. 
he Phere is your can said Marcia Bridget,” exclaimed the et raced ; 
his hercely, pointing to the umbrella-stand tress, “ what are you staring at? ( 
He ) “| uu fair warning,” said Green- here ! Pah ! vou have been dri ’ 
it leaf n t vou will never « y , ) uu ereat ’ 

more t 1 OF lo No man shall as- Number Two bowed with maudlin po- 
ior sauit me ita risk of his | litenes 


’ You are w l of man 
)} hit I e to be n \ | B et, do vou pa : r- 
‘ } e of * to Deer ra and be off! Rioting ai 
ire } Island 1 lal trip.” n the time « uur trouble! = [ i | 
rm | | see me insulted with- hussv!” 
it t f ? Coward! Brol ll t same, Miss Mar t 
en d a weed for the loss of a me waages, if ye plaze, Miss 
yu I Is uld be isha l ft ‘(Cret vy wam { vou ca j 
. } ; | such a timid — a x , ita ' =e 
y I M S  « G i isted more wines and 7 " 
h to y ) y this \ i irned 
] 
rmn- I That’s a st v M ] 
I ) é) 70 I ‘ h- ssuses was 
v- r cla f the | td LB 
} Q] ‘ ] . ] 
t ‘B ' B 
' 4 MI S } ] nd l vo head under - 
— } } i « . ; . 
} l G th | I Mut ly - | 
( l 7 He « ] late Biddy crept 1 the 
eet, pron | l t satchel S tv wardrob 
t Her « he t l, and s “ TI fellow !’ rid Mar to N ‘ 
= } pene f her Twa. whee foelicdh emitles ai 
r - . Siar . SI ert would have been lud ) 
not d M sand l, wh l to the kitehe 1 and cet ( 
) s { ¢ Marcia’s Hi beyed like a spaniel 


© more composed, “let us do something at 


bos- leave you in this way. I hope we sl ill once. It’s plain that we can’t live here 
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for the house will be stripped ; and in our 
circumstances we would not stay, if we 
could. 
that 


away. 


That fellow is so far stupefied 


we can save what we can carry 


] 


If you have any spirit left, help 


me pack our clothes and such things as 
can be put into our trunks. Come! ar 
you dreaming ?” 
He started up and followed her like 
With superhuman energy, she 
the ] 


a child. 
ransacked house and gathered the 
articles. Plate, 


be M ks, 


most valuable linen, 


dresses, Parian ware, furs, and 
jewelry were packed, as securt ly as the 
time allowed. A carriage and a baggage- 
wagon were ordered, and in an incredi- 
bly short period they were ready to start 

“ We have forgotten Charles,” said Mr. 
Sandford. 

“True enough,” 
and call him; he 


said Marcia. 
is too handsome 


spared from our party just now. Tell 


him to bring his clothes.” 

The penitent came down, reluctantly ; 
his nose was still puffy, and the crescent 
more livid; muffled 


under his eye rather 


and cloaked, he was led to the carriage, 


Mr. Sandford then remembered the cher- 






ished parchment cc rtificates and votes of 


thanks,—his ti 


tle-deeds to distinction. 


“Leave them,” said his sister, con- 
temptuously. “ What are they good for ? 


A few commonplace autographs in tar- 
nished cilt frames.” 


unwhile, went off, threat- 


sridwet, me 


ening all sorts of reprisals on the part of 


i i 
her brother, who “ wouldn’t see her im- 
posed upon by the likes of thim, not he!” 
From the kitchen, at intervals, came 


up dolefu snatches of “ The n vi vil x 


member me,” interrupted by hiccoughs, 


and with involuntary variations and ea- 





denzas that would have driven “ Balfy” 


mad. 
All was ready and they drove off. Th 
house whereir 


Mankind was deserted. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


GREENLEAF found a carriage for Mrs. 


Sandford, and accompanied her to a pri- 


Bulls and Bears. 


had lived a Benefactor of 


[ April, 


vate boarding-house, where she took 
lodgings; he then sent the driver back 
trunks, 


comfortably provided for, returned to his 


for her and, having seen her 


remain tbere. 


but not to 


own rooms, - 

ara , , 
He desired only to leave a message on 
his door, explaining his absence. In less 


than an hour he was in tl 


e rauway-train, 





on his way to Innis 


To the musing or drowsy traveller by 


rail how space and time are annihilated ! 
He is barely conscious of progress, only 


brakeman with measured tone 


] ‘ +} ; ‘ . 
shouts the name ort the station: he 


up I n his pape r or rouses trom his 
doze, looks out at the cheerless pr spect 
ind then settles hims nother thir- 
ty miles. Time passes as unobserved as 














the n lows or bushy pas ) 
by the jarring window at his ear But 
with Greenleaf, the 1 rv believe, 
the t was r differ II had nev- 
er noti i belore ow s y tl loco- 
I tive re ill moveu \ eacl station 
wh vood and water v be t ly 
i to | nit y ’ is ilivt illi- 
I Ilis eager di hot along the 
t k elect y a whet! it last 
] hed the place ha he was to 
V rain, he had gone tl igh a 
year ¢ ( nary hopes ; 1 it S Hy 
I ! l ie stage-box and took his 
seat besid the buffa l, coars 
beard und grim driv The road 
lav tl ch a hilly cow W many 
romant views <¢ eitl hand It was 
late in the seas to see the full glories 
( mn but | trees were not vet 
| unl in many places the contrasts 
‘ were exquisite } nee the 
lriv found his mat he had a pas 
seng is taciturn nseul For the 
first miles not a word was spoken, 
sa y a few brief thre to the horses 
but at last Jehu « | 1 out no lon 
! ] re} ita n was in dange if he 
illowed any one to be more silent than 


lf. and he cautiously commenced a 






>” 


‘rom Boston ? 
A nod was the only reply. 


ig ibout here 
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with a shake of the head. “Lee’s house? ’Siah Stebbins, the 


ip here afore, though, I guess ? lame shoemaker, he’s jest moved into’t. 
Miss Stebbins, she can’t ’commodate ye, 
itht Iremembered. Year orso most likely ; got too many « hildren ; a’n’t 


over an’ above neat, nuther.” 





i 
3 a W he re is Miss Lee, — Ali e,— his 
4 great white cotton umbrill, a daughter?” 
box like a shoe-kit, and suthin’ like a “ Wal, can’t say ;—gone off, I b’lieve.” 
y pau o’ clo’es-frames ?” “ She has relatives here, has she 
! Greenleaf could but smile at the de- not?” 
y scription of his ease 1 and artist’s outfit ; “ Guess not; never heerd of any.” 
a still he contented himself with a brief as- With a heavy heart, Greenleaf alight- 
g sent. ed at the tavern. Mr. Lee dead Alice 











3 Keeps { cht the ba K toa vhite- left alon W 10ul friends, and now von ! 
{ oak,” muttered Jehu to himself. “ Guess Che thought stunned, overpowered him. 
| try him on I side, seein $s so While he had been trea x the | iths 
is ) offish.’ of dalliance, forgetful of his oblig 18, 











0, thundered Greenleaf, looking par ind protector,—had m« e aw- 
v- furious ut ‘ juestioner { | lone Hardly conscious of what 
~ Phe ¢ f 1 Jehu’s soul m | lid, he went to the churchyard and 
n the 1 vindows, whet had sought f 1 new-made grave. The whol 
, been t, back to its h 0 , scene was pictured to his imagination 
i here v he with ling vividness. He saw the fond 
’ Well, yer needn't bite a feller’s head father on his death-bed, leaving the or- 
last ay L he 1 the s r- phan to the kindness of strang his 
to te efore And if 4 vant to blood, laughter weeping sconso- 
1 » to » \ dart | la the s iry mourner at tl luner- 
Hi t } much 11 ‘ 4 the desolate house he we i t, 








3 M i come Da it’s 1 iwhil ri 1 and 
oad wise as sustained 1 rlectful, 
ny Phe B il oat wa " ‘ t to P Tr. 
was his ad I s to horses we i trifle eive himst not e 
ries more empl he whis la trag- for one word from the duml lips, for 
vet me fa I spo ‘ 1 look from the eyes now closed i 
asts word till t wh reached th iN - ever ¢ 

the door But recrets were useless his first duty 
pa Y t to M Le s I P was to the living; he mus haste to I l 
the eaf A hice But how, wher: It o rred 
KCn, ) l eh is d ) n | if the v lla « law was proba- 





lon- froin | s, and I'll set ye | him wher Alice was. He went 
if he lown a i the ) to tl lawye "3 1 | s 
than W ul 10 yu l 7 isk« 1 Green- shut ind a | urd inf rm l t 
ed a leaf 1a nd terror, at this Mr. Blank was attending court a é 
ital S county-sea The lawver’s ho per 

\ he’s ud, you kno und ben | that “ Alice was to Boston, w some 

layin ) re yn the side-hil 1 lort relation oO othe i M Mor he 

night % believed his name was, couldn’t say 
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he wouldn’t be back for three or four 
days.” 
Leaving his card, with a request that 


Mr. him 


Alice’s address, Greenleaf hired a con- 


Blank would communicate to 


veyance to the railway. He could not 
remain in Innisfield an hour; it was a 
tomb, and the air stifled him. On his 
way, he had ample opportunity to con- 


had to find 
ie girl; for he thought of the long col- 


Monroes 


7 1 ] , | 
sider what a slender clue he 


tl 


in the 


umn ol “ Directory ”; 
and, VESUCS he did not feel sure that l At 


housekee per had correc tly remembered 
the name, 


We 


even. 

leave the repentant lover to follow 
track of Alice, assured that he 
will receive suflicient punishment for his 
folly in the remorse and anxiety he must 


feel. 


It is quite time that our neglected her- 
i he 


tle Alice, orphaned, deserted, lonely 


oine should appear upon t stage. Gen- 


it 


is not from any distrust as to her talents, 


her manners, or her figure, that she has 





been made to wait so long for the call- 
boy The curtain rises. <A fair-] 

girl of medium height, light of frame 

with a face in whose sad be auty is blend- 
ed the least percept! le trace of woman- 
ly resolution She has borne the heaviest 


sorrow ; for when she followed her father 





to the grave she buried the last obje t ol 
he r love. The long, next usable silk nce 
of Greenleat had been expl ined to her: 
she now believed him faithk ss, and had 
(not without-a pang) striven to uproot 


his memory from her heart. Courageous, 


but 


with more than the delicacy of he 


] +. 


anu t 


hea 
feeling, | 


strong 


only in innocence 
mature in character and 


and 


LO all manly and woli- 


rtedness, 


yut with fresh tender sensi- 


appt als 


anly sympathy. 
When the 
her 


cepted the hearty invitation of her cous- 


last ties that bound her 


. “11 } 
native villave were broken, she ac- 


in, Walter Monroe, and went with him 
to The house at once became 
Mrs. Monroe 


her as though she had been a daughter. 


Boston. 


a home to her. received 


nd Bears. 


[ April, 


S } 


88 Chiid so lov- 


kind 


to fold he 


motherle 
How 
woman repress the impuls 


Not even her 


etly, 


the 


incere ! | 
sincere . cou 


ni 


to 


her bosom ? { 


anxiety 


retain undivided possession of her son’s 


heart restrained her. po Alice live l, 
quiet, affectionate, but undemonstra ( 
as was natural after the trials she ha 
passed. Insensibly she became “ the an- 
o 1 im the ’: mother and son felt 





; 1) 
drawn to h« irresistible attraction. 


By every delicate kindness, by attentior 


ol] 
i 


wish and whim, by ances full 


. at ale 
of admiration and tenderness, both show- 


ed the power which her beauty and good- 





ness exerted. And, truly, she was wor 
of the homage The younger men wh 
saw ] were set 





ed afar in despaiz > 
an unaccountable desir 


ad, | 
| 





> , i , 
inch her softly-rounded cheek, 
1 


s as their fa- 


cr such Pet-ham 


} 


. 7 : 
hair auowed. 


Fate had not yet done its worst ; there 
were other t oubles in store tor the or- 
, . : ae ‘ 
phan. She knew little of her kinsman’: 
. 1: : 
circumstances, but supposed him to be at 
least beyond the reach Ol Want. >uL NOL 
‘ .% : , 
m vy days passed betore the failure of 


Sandtord deprived him 





mony and the suspension of Mr. Lind- 
say | him without en ployment. That 
even when Walter came home, she 
unwillingly heard the conversation be- 


tween him and his mother in an adjou 


ll room ; and then she kne Ww that he I 
kind friends were destitute. Her resolu- 


formed. With as cheer- 


1] , 
ul an air as she could assume, she took 


once 





versa 1 afterwards strove to hide h 
, 1 } 
( ile eart-sickness oO he 
room, she packed her lrobe 
not without many tears with 
be ¢ ¥ 
only indifierent success, pose 





her scattered senses in sle« 


calm and cheerful, but a « 


morning 


might have detected the 


a deep- 


er sorrow, perhaps, about the he ivV¥ eye- 


a firmer pre 


ips. But Wal- 


By a 
1d certainly sure of 


. ’ 
the sometimes tremulous 





gh- 
felt 
| 
rold- 
, 
eek 





h 
lrobe 

with 
Al} ~~ 
ppear 


rutiny 


7 59 a | 
Od< 
4 | 
ter was » 1 





close y. W 
in her ho V 
hand, and 
i cs i 
obtaining 
her LO 
her mind. §$ 
m no r 
went al 

* The ry 
+} th ; 
Ul oug 
tle tortune 





est n 
sombre h 

1 " 

have ) l 


and goo I 
( isi] I I 
not th 


your lips i 
my po 
not hea 
went « 


never w 

love I 
Thus 

ings, W ! 

fervor, shit 

} 

leit e ro 





and, after 


morning, wen 
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h occ ipied with the con- 


vn feelings to observe he r 
lis mother was engaged 
ifely duties, he took Alice’s 


e first time spoke of his 


essed himself confident of 


vy situation, and begved 


1 


Ss any apprehensions irom 
‘ irned her face that he 


the springing tears. He 


I 


it, with the loss of my lit- 


with my present gloomy 


i you vhat 3s ear- 
Since you came here, our 
$ ré 1 brigt As I 





I saw trembling on 

en he memory of 

» fresh, I could 

» 1 he tact s she 
rt ved 4 WOU! | 

# one lover which 


ll Walter went out; then 
ef note and placed it on 


ble at his favorite corner, 


dding Mrs. Monroe good 


t out as though for a walk. 





Fr jue ntly she looked back with tea ful 
eyes at the home she felt constrained to 
leave; but gathering her strength, she 
turned away and plunged into the cur- 
rent that set down Washington Street. 
Brave heart! alone in a great city 


whose people were too much engrossed 





| 
with their own distresses and apprehen- 
sions to vive heed to the suffer os of 
others! Alone among strangers, she must 
seek a home and the means of support. 


an unknown, friend- 


Who would 





less girl ? he terrible palsy of 
oiri j L¢ pats) { 
trade, would furnish r employment 


THERE was naturally great surprise 
when Walter Monroe returned home to 
dinner and Alice was found to 
ing. It was evident that it was not an 
accidental detention, for her trunk had 


been sent for an how previous, and the 


Inessenver either c¢ ild not or would not 
give any information as to her where- 
abouts M ~) Mi ri Was excessively 
vgitated,—her f s lost in a maze, 
like one beholding ar ent without 


power of thought or motion. ‘To Walter 





een the occasion of 








Their dinner was a sad and cheerless 
meal; the mother feeling all a woman’s 
s¢ l ior a trie! ess wri n son 
filled with a tumult of sorroy a 
love, al l } ty 

‘ Poor Alice!” said Mrs. Monroe ; “ per- 
haps she has found no home.” 

I 

Don’t, mother! The thought of her 
in the strc ol mK ry SUSDICI s stran- 





Did she ke ave no word, no note ss 


*“ No,—none that I know of.’ 


“ T[ave you looked ?’ 


She shook her head. Walter left his 
untasted food, and hastily looked in 
hall, then in the parlor, and at last in the 
library. There was the note in her own 


delicate hand. 
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“ Dear WALTER, 
“ Don’t be offended. I 


the bread of idleness now that your for- 


cannot eat 


tune is gone and your salary stopped. 
If I need. your assistance, you will hear 


from me. Comfort your mother, and be- 
lieve that I shall be h ippier eC 
We shall 


God bless vou both for yo ir kind 





‘ning my 


own living. meet in better 


times. 


Ll. 


ness to one who had no claim upon y 


“ ALICE.” 


“ The dear creature!” said Mrs Mon- 
roe, taking the not nd kissing it. 


“ Why did you let her trun 
You 1 ht have detained the man 


er? 0 | 
who came f it, and sent for me. I 
would have followed him to the ends o 
the earth.” 

“T don’t know, my son. I was con- 


fused. lh raly knew what happ n 
I shook so th 


, and Bridget 


must have got it 


Tears ran and her 


her cheeks, 


hands trembled so that her fork drop- 


ped. 
“ Never mind, dear mother. Pray, be 


calm. 


g man wisl o see Mr. M ‘ 
Rising from the table, he went mto the 
parlor. 

“ Mr. Monroe,” began the stranger, in 
an agitated manner, “ do you ki vy any- 
thing of a young lady named L _ 


Ali e Lee a 
“ Yes.” repli 
citement, “ I know her 


her 4 W he I ) she 





well. What of 
Have you 


said the other, with 
surprise. “Is she not 
- No she le ft this 
* And 


” 


nere ¢ 


morning.” 
left no word where she was 
going ? 
poms 
” None.” 
“Let me 


me. 








- f 


of you not to trifle with 


Did she not hear my voice, my step, 


and attempt to excuse herself through 
you?” 
“ Sir!” 


exclaimed Walter. 


Bulls and 


Bears. 


[ April, 


been in searcl 


“ T beg pardon. I have 


of her for two days. I could not believe 


last. I do 


1 1 1 _— . * 
she had eluded me just at the 


not wish to doubt your word.” 
And who may you be, Sir, to take 


such an interest in the lady ? 


‘. : 
My name is 
“ The painter ?” 


‘Yes. You must have heard her speak 


‘ Never, to my recollection 


“ Have you known her long?” 

“ She is my cousin. It is only recent- 
ly that she came here, ar l he acquaint- 
unces of a year ago might naturally have 


been passed over.” 
‘You seem surprised at 
1 so abruptly. You will join me in 


m iking search for her?” 





ll search for her, 1 


as there is h ype.” 





* Let me confess,” said Greenl 


I have the strongest reasons for my haste. 
She is betrothed to me.” 
‘ Since you have honored me with your 





confidence, I will return it, so far as to 
tell 1 what I heard from her t 
Tu I think I can ren the precise 
I have received a wound from 
Lin CSSHness one | h Tit - 
l It ou p rson, I 
| e { miorn is agreea- 
»> vi s he ibs il cing 
lependence re to 1 1 wish you 
rood mo 
hen s has hea 4 id Green- 
leaf, s uzing I tly punish- 
é ] ‘ il vad. | iali not take 
ol n i r seve € I | ive 
‘ no (,000 morning 
Ile left the house, like one in a dream. 
Alice, homeless in the streets this bitter 
day, seeking for a e in poverty- 
cen boarding-houses, asking for 
work from tailors or milliners, exposed 
t ers, coarse complim s, and even to 
utter want! the thought was agony. 
The sorrows of a whole life were concen- 





trated in this one hour. He walked on, 


rantically, peering under every bonnet 
as he passed, looking wistlully in at the 
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h shop vindow ne ev ment I don’t know Soe oe | es 
. to encounts he I | wl l ire q ipt to be fasci ed | elderly 
r men who know the world and still 
Walter had ( somewhat ill for sey- t in intel {in so \ 
m eral day 1 th cecumulation of mis- “ Yes 1 filial sort of interest, a 
fortune WwW sed m him | vrand-daughterly reve e and res} t. 
c. He did not t er of tl or Che sight of } , 1 wondertul 
inter t I 10d) \ Ti al pany te L 
rrats i { II was utt \ ] 1 very s¢ Vv not » ODlige you 
k perpiexe l l city to 1 for t the t h that ¢ n Alice hn - 
Alice s mental ds sion ing of my loss l tl pUISe 
ca " ‘ S ! to ea he i oy, and we 
that made li ! e of effort An do not know where she has gone.” 








- ' W | y fingers « fio 

“ P DD t 1 t les ma h : 

- vou ] et ( ‘ } l No doubt But she w merely turn 

ut py a. by p 

m prised to ‘ ” { i with h ‘ ive you from 
‘| } l ry stu ) 8) ( t 


to ma l m «¢ 1 Cave t 
Thi ' Strayed 
* \ l sew or u i or st \ y | Swe rt 





: . eg I vy odre lin " ‘ ed, si s 
I } B ' , . 1 ] no ‘ 
H l I] i . Ow! «) { 
- , 
’ has t . 7a 
I I h ¢ ‘ I I 
Ou 
) I | | b ) | " 
ly. I fee M his ] f 
n- 
, ul " ‘ 
VW ‘ ) it My dear I l I know jy 
s] I tI rallied out 
‘Quit s depr I have only tl 
Ar t is , 
“a d I , 
er hop ‘ ‘ but rye va l I 
S this morn 9 other has plunged me int 
“ Isn't in abys I can’t be riu 
' “N S S out.” O vord n ur f w. and 
ea 
Cor Monros } ‘ I ) You now I threatened to } 
to g 
y never let u ? ther. Nov you ery day it I sha’n’t ! | 
1 
n- I or I 3s | 30 te terebrations long it a time You 
han s i ved t lly by me about the way ye ! sw s 
yn . 
i na ! » da te You pos l of Now they ar he | 
et ‘ 
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the holder; he has no lien upon them 
whatever, for Sandford was not author- 


ized to pledge them. 


It’s only a spoiling 





of the Egypti ins to fleece a broker. 


“Perhaps the notes themselves are 


worthless, or will be. Nearly everybody 


has failed; the rest will go shortly.” 


“ T see you are incurable ; the melan- 


choly fit must have its course, I suppose. 


But don’t hang yourself with your hand- 


nor drown vourself in your 


wash-basin. Good bve!” 


Easelmann met his friend Greenleaf 





whom he had not seen before for many 
ancient mariner ¢ Phat 
nd g tering eve of rs 
I Cs tt passe! "Sag 
mann! Iam glad to se 





tie people always 


are You f 1 your nurse and your 
mother, your schoolmaster, your mistress, 
and, most of all, yo lf A sharp sword 
cuts j sown scabvdbarud 

‘She is g left me vithout a 
ey 

Who, the San | woman ? I al- 

ways told i she 1 l 


] k I ye 1 S lake 9 und did she 
vanish into st ke 

° It is | fatl wl has gone over 
the Styx. She is in life; but she has 
heard of my flirtation ”—— 


* And served you right by leavir you 
Now vou whl quit 


chamber, and go to work, a sadder and a 


wiser man.” 
“ Not till I have found her. You may 
think me a trifler, Easelmann; but every 


nerve I have is iV 
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the thought of 
her.” 


her? Then she’s eloped, too ! 


the pain I have caused 


w-w-w !” said Easelmann. “ Found 
Ljust left 


a disconsolate lover mourning over a run- 


away mistres It seems to be epidem- 


ic. There is a stampede of unhappy fe- 
males. We must compress the feet of 


the next generation, after the 





tom of China, so that 








The sam The | dy it seems, is 
his cousin,—and is, or was, my betroth- 
ed.” 

And you two brave men give up, 
{ i | 1 country-girl ot twenty OI 
a 
t 3 


* How is 
“What is the advantage 


aman who doesn’t use them? Consider; 
she will | vr employment. She won't 
try to tea vould be " S is 
n ne ¢ uuevh for hard la She 
is too mo mid reserved » tal i 
’ ; 
piace in a p behind a ce r, where 
she would be to be discove Ss 
v t be found the employ 
Oo ime 1 r, tailor , ler 
1] ; 
llow easy to go through se est sh- 
ri 

You give me new « or I will 
cet a trades-directory and begin at 


To-morrow, my friend. She hasn’t 


vot 1T ce vet pre il 
So much the better. I shall save he 
iY it ne ty 
G said Easelmann “ You'll 
} io tee a : 
be happier, I suppose, to be running your 
ke to no pu se A lover 
with a new impulse is like a rocket when 





shted: he must needs go off 
, or ignobly fizz out.” 
‘Farewell, for 


"ery ia 
to-morrow,” said Greenleaf, alrea 


to-day. I'll see 
ly 


y some 


you 
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Tl ¥V green earth strett hed 


h infinite me 


Prayer for Life. 


PRAYER FOR LIFE. 


On, let n 


1e not die young ! 


+4 
lli-hearted, yet without a tonvue,— 
i beToTre MV iet 


lue sky bending over, 


T iy 


As her most tender lover, 





ining in its starry eyes, 


iv silent majesty, O God! 





ld, weird whispers from the solemn de« 
t Sea ase nad 





ing, with the sweep 
l’s wings across the skic 


ned with hints ot awful mem rit 8, 





se hal 1ESSt rrandeul thrills us till w 
I love thy marvellous w | too well— 
Its sum ks of hill and dell 

lts n sty ¢ mountains, and tl swell 

volumed wat my heart to yearn 
a) ere less d 4 v, but m tenue 
With grave delicht I turn 
5 mi the tink st I " 
hou I ‘ st sweetens ywn tom 
As eal spices 
lo the far stars which burn 
wm in through their vast periods,— 
B ‘ thy palm, 
the pale lotus in the hand of Isis 
W he ned whit und calm, 
) ] n tl hy 











Ab ul med 14 
less 1 s of thy ha v flock, 
W hos st Vv 1s to obey 
Wher they feel the m ired sway 
t ] the ow ivi y part, 
in « l ses of the rock 
By slow eration 
A ng to its 
the quick tering ¢ rm-god’s heart 
n instant’s pa ition 
Thr uy uli it eries of fire ! 
mon | 1 runs down life’s myriad veins, 


hanvelu Hierarchs who float 


ved in the God-glory, to the 


mote 
es with a braided dance 


t’s vivid glance ; 


yundless flow sustains 


p 
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Thy love light is a living cuest, 
Whether a petal’s palm contine 
Its glitter to a lily’s breast, 


Or in unbounded space a starry line 


Stretches, till flagging Thought must droop her wing to rest. 


Oh, let me not die young, 
A powerlk ss child amol 

The an ient rand urs of thy awful wo ld ! 
I catch some fragment of the mize 5 
Which, ere to darkness hurled, 
My elder brothers in the eternal throng 
Have caught beiore,— 
Faint murmurs of the sur 
The deep, surrounding, everlasting roar 
Of a life-ocean without port or shore,— 


Ere I depart, compe I ed to urg 


My fragile bark with trembling from the verge 
Of th 


Where worlds, like souls forlorn, go wandering al 


' 
it ina ing aione,. 


s Earth-island, into that Unknow: 





Oh, let me not die your 
With all that song 


A swift and voiceless fu 





From darkness coming und in dark ss lost, 
Before thy sok nn Pent 
Dawning within th l, sl 
ining utterance of its fl rue.— 
e boon whereby to ¢« ) 
vorlds are fl rw 1 mn spl 
For human gs] h on heights human song 
Faintly to i 
An 1} i t k ilo 4 
| mountair randeu { accumu! rai 
Of star-light, dream-licht, thoughts of joy and n, 
Of love, } ght and wrone, 
In floods of utterance sub i ind stro L 
In dewy effluence beautiful and tender 
The kindred darknesses 
Of caverned earth and fathom! thought, 


Of Life and Death, an 1 thei Wit nyste 1es, 
Before and After, on my spirit press 
Tempting and awful, with hig promise fraught 
And guardian terrors, whose out-flashing swords 
Beleaguer Paradise and the holy Tree 
Sciential. Step by step the w iy is fought 
That leads from Darkness, through her miscreant hordes, 
Sack to the heavens of wise, and true, and free: 
Minerva’s Gorgon, Ammon’s eyclic Asp 
And the fierce flame-sword of the Cherubim, 


That flashed like hate across the palli l gasp 
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Prayer for Life. 





Eve and Adam, flare, and elare, 
And hiss venenate, round the steps of him 
Who thirsts for heave nly Wisdom, if he dar 


Climb to her bosom, or Wi 





, 
artless 





Pluck the sweet fruits that hang around him, ripe and fair. 


when Truth 














S I yared in beauty, ind the young blood boils 
l'o hur! us in her arms, | the blu 
Of time makes her rounded form, 
Or the cold ous 
From the polluted swarm 
Of armed Chimeras that environ her. 
But worthy Age to ripened fruit sl ill bring 
phe o ious bviooming of its hope il sp i J, 
I 
And | the garners of mmortal Truth 
With sheaves of golden grain, 
Io sow the world again, 
And 1@ eager 5 the N V Age’s \ th 
\ nd flashes of ht 
{ e the thick d driving far vart 
] i lo s, as gs plough t bright 
i fur ws tl 1 e vb en | 
I ¥ with tl Phought o1 irning tl 
‘ s the d | l terrors Vv 1 have bowed 
W ] leaning in a crowd 
» s} ul G clea re sucht 
I ‘ God t eep 
I] uve V l rr some x isle 
U v | s i 1@ wide sW p 
Ot w os ( 
Far v yr ar k 
( ed s st yvucder and bpecul 
e) e yea { im ible 
] years, can sheave the scatte l rays 
i ) sun, the n CF i arrows tell 
Ea quiver, t aly and fell, 
And s lone meteors to their centre trace 


O Father, let me not die young ! 

Earth’s beauty asks a heart and tongue 
ve true love and praises to her worth ; 
Her sins and judgment-sufferings call 


For fearless martyrs to 


‘edeem thy Earth 


From her disastrous fall. 
For though her summer hills and vales might seem 
he fair creation of a poet's dream,— 
Ay, of the H chest Poet, 
Whose wordless rhythms are chanted by the gyres 


Ot constellate star-choirs, 








22 Prayer for Life. 


That with deep melody flow and overflow it— 





The sweet Earth,—verv sv 
The rank grave-smell forever drifting in 


Amor g 


he odors from her censers white 


Of wave-swung lilies and of wind-swung roses,— 
The Earth sad-sweet is deeply attaint with sin! 
The pure air, which incloses 
Her and her starry kin, 


Still shudders with the unspent palpit iting 


Of a great Curse, that to its utmost shore 
Thrills with a deadly shive 
Which has not ceased to quiver 


less the stro1 I ting 


Down all the ages, nath 
Of Ane l-y ings, and the defiant roar 


Of Earth’s Titanic thunders. 


Fair and sad, 
In sin and beauty, our beloved Earth 
Has need of all her sons to make her glad ; 
Has need of martyrs to re-fire the | 
Of her quenched altars.—of heroic men 
With Freedom’s sword, or Truth’s supernal pen, 
I 


ybleness again. 


To shape the worn-out mould of n 


And she has need of Poets who ean string 


Their harps with steel to catch the lightning’s fir 
I 

And pour her thunders from the clanging wire, 

To cheer the hero, mingling with his cheer, 


Arouse the laggard in the battle’s re 


Daunt the stern wicked, and from discord wring 





Prevailing harmony, » humblest soul 
Who keeps th tune the ingels sing 








And onl vears, for crown and le 
The clow-worm light of lowliest human lo 
S] ill fill with low, sweet und t tl t 1s 
Of siler . *twixt th hooming thunder-spasms. 
And Earth has need of Proph« i | | 
And dee] iled, to announce r us doo 
\W t on the silent heavens 1 starr’ rf 
And flashing fitfully from her s le r tombs 
Commissioned Angels of | | 
lo teach the ty 4,00 
The il’s God Sin’s . leath 
And Man’s indissoluble Brotherhood 
Yet never an age, when God has 1 1 of him 
Shall want its Man l ned h ! 
To pour his life in y word le 
The strong Archangel of the Elohim! 
Earth’s hollow want is prophet f his ning : 


In the low murmur of her famished ery, 





And heavy sobs breathed up di spairing 


April, 
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Ye hear the near invisible humming 
Of his wide wings that fan the lurid sky 
Into cool ripples of new life and hope, 
While far in its dissolving ether ope 
Deeps beyond deeps, of sapphire calm, to cheer 
With Sabbath gleams the troubled Now and Her 
Father! thy will be done, 
Holy and righteous One ! 
Though the reluctant years 
May never crown my throbbing brows with white, 
Nor round my shoulders turn the golden light 
Of my thick locks to wisdom’s royal ermine : 
Yet by the solitary tears, 
Dx | joV or sorrow, by the thrill 
Hicher than or ter? whose qu k oe 
In those hot tears to sudden vigor sprung 
Sheds, even now, the fruits of graver ag 
By the long wrestle in which inward ill 
Fell like a trampled viper to the ground 
By all that lifts m« my outward peers 
lo that supernal stag 
WW soul dissolves the bonds by Nat ] -_ 
I vhen I may, by pale disease u un 
Or by the hand of fratricidal rag« 
I cannot now di young ! 
ODDS AND ENDS FROM THE OLD WORLD. 
first vi lates as far the custom.” I confess I augured ill of a 
us 1831 \\ i so pers il, that city from whose caffe unlike | others 
! os depend less on throughout Ita uch a staple of break- 





m " I 1 My moth s] mal !— ivht me 
which gra ital of Pied- p in the of | red toast. I had 
: tl 1 il the breakfasted upon it my I « l 
rit ind almost nceive of no ist without it 

i had no less IIence the shock I fel Not th - 

t in possession. I tom!” Why not, I wondered A prob- 
| i 0 l ] tl lem of no easy solut I « in t \ ! 

va uled, I 1 It has been haunting for the last 

cl 1 l for ne but- seven-and-twenty years. If I had a 
toast. My hair (I had plenty at thousand dollars,—a bold supposition for 
me) i 1 at the swer I one of the brotherhood of the pe I 
ived. There was no buttered toast would even now found a prize, and ad- 
had, the waiter said. “It was not judge that sum to the best memoi i 
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this question :—* Why is buttered toast 





excluded from the caff sof Turin?” It 
is not from lack of proper materials,— 
for heaps of butter and mountains of rolls 
are to be seen on eve ry side ; it is not 
from lack of taste,—for the people which 
has invented the grisini, and delights in 
the white truffle, shows too keen a sense 
of what is dainty not to exclude the 


charge of want of taste. 





“ Pray, what are the grisini? what is 
the white truffle?” asks the inquisitive 
reader.—The grisini are bread idealized, 
] | “a Say f 1+ go Bie 
bread under the form of wa g-sticks a 
third of a little fi ver in diameter, and 


. . * e 
from which every the least particle of 





: sg i - 
crumb has been carefully eliminated. It 
is light, easy of digestion, cracks without 
effort under your teeth, and melts in 
, ’ 

your mouth. It is savory eaten alone, 
hi ellent with 1 viand capital sop- 

b ] I 
ped in win A good Turinese would 


7 1 
i 


} 


down to one a good-sized bundle 


of these torrified reeds on his right or 


left. Beware of the P rious imitations 
of this inimitable mixture of flour, which 
you will light on in some passages in Par- 
is! They pt ss n thing of the g ub 


1 
but the name. 


“T have it! 





aginative reader exclaim at this pla e. 
“The passion for the grisint accounts 


most naturally for the want of buttered 


A mistake,—a profo 


sint are never served 








chocolate. vain. 
11 1: 1 
The white, mark you, 


The white truf 
and not to be confo inded with its black, 
hard, knotty, poor cousin of Périgord, 
well, the white truffle is —— the white 
truffle. There are things which admit 


of no definition. 


“7 


It would only s} 


them. Define the Sun, if you dare. 





Look at it,” would be your answer 
to the indiscreet questioner. And so I 
say to you,—Taste it, the white truffle. 
Not that you will relish it, on a first or 
second trial. No. It requires a sort of 


initiation. Ambrosia, depend upon it, 


[April 


would prove unpalatable, at first, to or- 
gans degraded by coarse mortal food. It 
has,—the white truffle, I mean, not the 


ambrosia, which I have never tasted,— 
it has a shadow of a shade of mitigated 
g ivlic flavor, which demands time and a 
certain training of the gustatory appara- 


tus, to be fully appreciated. Try again, 
and it will grow upon you,— again and 


again, and you will go crazy after the 


white truffle. I have seen persons, who 





once turned up their noses at it, de- 
clare themselves capable of anv crime to 


it it. Nature gave it to Piedmont, 





ent latitudes;—the white truffle is an 
exclusive growth of Piedmont. 


To return. If it is not the want of 





proper materials, or of taste to use t 

I 
what can be th caus of the 1 
ostra nh against | ittered toast 

A Genoese friend of mine a ints for 
. ] ’ o}.2,.} 
it on the same prin on which an- 
other friend of mine, a Polish refugee 
in Lon on, a ted for the ditt nce, 
I 1 na p> . d opposi yn, 

I v1 


° , . 
| t is to say, on the pri pi ot 
national 1 wo! n Why does the 








reason is obvious. Because the 


h Parhament sits in broad day, 








when it ts at al Why is winter the 
season of 1 yiatura in England? Be- 
ca in France it is summer and au- 
tumn. Why are beards and mous 
taches t oed in Britain? Be- 
a ; : 
cause it Is common to wear them in 


France. Why are new pipes preferred 





in 1 for smoking? Because in 
France the older and more culottée a 


pipe, the more welcome it is. And so 
on, ad inf ww. 

Arguing on the same principle, my 
Genoese friend avers that buttered toast 
proscribed at Turin because it is so 
justly popular in Genoa. 


is 
The Genoese, 
in fact, excel in the preparation of that 
dainty article. They have, for the pur- 


1 


pose, delicious little rolls, which they cut 
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in two and sui 
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, 
*s and whims. 





, } 
under crust, soit or hard, 





dee p brown Oo i rht brown, with much 
or little butter, with cold or hot butter, 
with butt V le o ivisible ] as 
capricious in your orders as you like, 
und never fear tiring wal Pro- 
teus himself so ny shapes 

The re is rik ) e838 n my 
Genoese friend’s arg 1 The Super- 
a, natur L n that 
she was first l ) mid lurin, 
yn her Sita ~~) t l J ! ‘ hi r 
official su Lacy No wonder 
that the Vo nobk { should k at 
ea h Oo h i and k to 
their ow 1 
onciu | i I | i- 
ively \y ] pre i ) 
this day irrie! » th 
uttered toa le, and to the 
g i yh 

But I t le,” I put 
l 

1, trium | (y t 1 
ulopted \ l then v- 
ng dont \"\ } . 1 
th?” 

My {1 l i he l juest 
of a new Wi lL k e him 
to his eml ISS lh T 
with this ns 

I was s i) st » Tu- 
rin dated 831 On it 
journey I h ivelling-com- 
panion, a 1 John D 
carefully 1 neatly laid in 
a wicker s , emi vlle 
The office I | ) nin- 
ed my bask ny 1 ane my 
choi 1AV cy nthus iwout 
my John D t I remembe oht 
they let it pass duty-fr he mistress 
of the house, at w ~ it was served, 
paid it a well-deserved tribute of admira- 
tion, but lamented the nskilfulness of the 


hand which | 
to cut it to 
ae 

gap - 

my tongu 
sure,— b it me 
to admit of 
pound at kk 


VOL. II. 


ud cleaned it: “ How stupid 
+} +! 


v y throa 


See what a 


sl evi and he ld 





It was ghtful gap, to be 
yt bieger than was necessary 
in oilskin-covered parcel, a 


ast in weight, a parcel full 


27 


reasonable matter, revo- 
lations of secret 


My John Dx 


was a horse of Troy in miniature. But 





to the brim of 





lutionary pamphl re 


ru 


societies, and what not. 


Turin stood this one better than Troy 


the other. 


} 
1 


Turin was, or seemed to me, 


ee i 
and chilly at that time 


vloomy 
though the sea 


was mild, and the sky had cleared w 





Jesuits, car neers, and spies lorded 
listrust was the order of the day Peo- 


ple went about their business, exchanged 


a hasty and well-timed sciad, (schia 





and gave up all evenial inter irst ] 
keener than the breath of neighbor 
snow-capped Mount Cenis, the breath of 
lespotism froze alike tongues and so 


Ilow could buttered toast, emblem of soft- 
e in so 


ing of relief akin to joy 

I was in no ha to revisit Turin, I 
had I bee W ld ci imstances h 
| mitted 1 $ doit cr ) The fish had 
tail for me is V | as for m iny the 
und a very long tail too. Most of the 


between 1831 and 1848 


years intervening 





- 
+} 
il 
1ow and then, from a kindred heart 
two,— God bless them !—a live spring in 


a desert. A hard 


} 
ivs, to de velop the s« nse 


apprenticeship, 


useful in many 


, to tear h one to d ) witho 
ings deemed indispensable be- 


I declare, 


those long 





host 


fore to kee P the soul in tune. 
for my part, I don’t regret 


years of erratic life. I bless them, on 


the contrary ; for they opened my eyes to 
the worth of my country. The right 


oint of view to take in physical or mor 


Peggle tab: : . 
al beauty, in its fulness, is only at a dis 
tance. 

The great convulsion of ’48 flung le 





the gates of Italy to the wanderer, and I 
returned to Turin. I had left it at freez- 
ing-point, and I found it at white-heat. 


Half Europe revolutionized,—France a 
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republic, Vienna in a blaze, Hungary in lets, of the King. Dynastic interest. of 
arms, Radetzky driven out of Milan, a course, was not forgotten in the indict- 


ment 





Piedmontese army in Lombardy,—the 





was more than enough:to turn the heads Dynastie interest, for h! So 

of the Seven Sages of Greece. No won- s it combines and makes t one 

der ours were turned. Serve a splendid the interest of the nation. I ild like 
anqui und = po out generous wine to kn here is the o t 

to a shiy ecked crew who have | y As if } ne ] we . } hat 

been starving, and ten to one they will itch! As if we had not l 

verfeed themselves and t dr nk 1 of lov ) hicl ' pres 
irrel. We did both, alas !—and thos dynas é na ner 

who a drunk and irrel are likely to enoug Ss ] ! As I d 

be over] ( 1] t e who kee p so- scruple : t 

ber and united. We were divided about  pushir his s ci- 

| 9 

the sar Y . h the hare should be ness, 7 0 ' 

lressed, and, in the ] transmitt it. tl = 
cht of tl le f dred and ! 

dressed ull, 1 I But wl ] } , 

first rever ove he sn I 

They d | ts I this 0 

r » doing , : _— 














By-the-! that reve nan chort 
s und I 1, I ma 1 vell stat | | ] 
the autl I Promessi § has I ] 
pe t! ) red m | ( IIness I ‘ ( 
Tt can t that tl of a1 
ha I ] I os ] Atla e\ I I 
wit! t]} ail ; 1) iH 
a 1} 1 kale “a , 
} +] ] , ' 
:' BR al +] than 
thornt of t S ef ¢ lita 1 
f his and 1 who 1 tl rl V ] 
treat of Brus ) ir Milar slippe I ! 

To I the author for his book. Do traced , 
you recollect Renzo tying rfat capons remind n- 
by the legs, and carrying them, with their er O I I I 
heads han down, t r Azzecca- could |} I é 
garbual nd tl 1] n that awk- said t I d 
ward ] ent, f ng no bett c- How I I that 
upation than to peck at each other word f vour D ur 

As is too en the case with compan to di t Austr Tak 
ions in sfortune,” observes the author, a roll. cut in halves, | toasted, and 
in his quiet, humoristic way. We wer serve hot th butter.” Lor was tl 
just as wise. Instead of saying, Mea cul- manipulation, and the result t liffer- 
pa, we began to recriminate, and find ent,—the toast hard an 
fault with eve rything and everybody. It far from fresh: but it wa 


was the fault of the Ministers, of the vance, and I chu kled ve 





Camarilla, of the army, of the big epau- short time, alas! Mine was 
7 I 
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“om 


the Old World. 


the eminent philosopher, is ir 
preparation. If these are not 
radically changed times, and 
the better. I don’t know what 


the material phvsioenomvy of t] 
thr . 1 
cog ’ r orc col 
trare of ntavonis | i f 
na r%¢ | nter ree betwee! 
ind a vencra ok of ease an 


us everywhere els exct 

il we may credit tra ers 

’ eves saddened v the 

{t that } é ies on v 

nav. ce vs. the ser ‘ 

T'} Dp tiv CST ial 

he 1 ‘ | 

ill es, th nurs {t the 

navy, tl I xhaus e s 

lneti nad 1 < press 

nnpe i ( I mit t l 

| lo _ e heart to at 
Vv Ww arn I I ot n ve 

. eatre or ait low a 3 
é i tl uckets, Vv ’ 

lence and f n ol 

to bel | The pla 

= ft T eT ‘ 

: ’ S { ) 

ness 





Deputy is W s those i 
i ‘iain Sao os of 
who blacks shoes, and he 
I find,—a grow sense olf 
of liber 1 deep-rooted atta 


- ' , 
eulties which bese 


prise, (the freeing of 
and an honest conf 


God’s 





them with 


ing, 





I am glad to say, 
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general in the army. This is what I find 
in the bulk. There is no lack of dis- 
senters, who r¢ egret the past, and take a 


f the I deseri 


Unanimity is no flower of 





future. 


things and 


a period Ol 


n the pt ople 





the men who 


+t leetini 
over its destinies. 


have lately presided 


Among these last it were invidious not 


to mention, with well-deserved praise, 
lish ] tat ' 
Lint ive ind accomplished statesman 





pposite line i ud and vuliar ¢ ia- 
‘ ; ; } Y 

mation I ian i was 4 preachel 

] 1 

learning heart ss 101 ran ac- 
1 ] ‘ 

tor his pa I wa told On aay Ulrat 

i 

it was Cou Ua th ner of th 

} P 1 

house vi F 1 | ile ) Ss parha 

mi ry s ~ Ly i or 

ina a ! Phe t struck im h 

more, as the Count Ss 1 4 men 

ol Pai \ ( { rit LHe Was 

( la wD ind TOOK his seat not 

lor i | vas pres t at his ae 

lt 

n 

i 

in 

St 

the 

leries s less so. No man was less spoil- 





i 


ed by popularity than he. I have no 





for mentioning these partic- 


ulars than to put in relief the strength of 


which one so 


situated must have brought to bear, in 


his own deficiencies and 


ord r to ¢ onque 
the popular prejudice, and attain, against 
wind and tide, 
the « 


country. 


the high place he holds in 
of P 


That Count Cavour has made 


imation irliament and of the 








[ April, 


himsel 





if not prope rly an orator, in the 


high sense of the word, a nervous, fluent, 


and most agreeable speak ient- 


r, is SUlil 


ly attested by the untiring attention with 


eels? . 
which his speeche 8s, OCCUpPVIn SsOLne LIS 





ie ; 
two whole sittings, are listened to in both 


Houses. He 


never puts them 














i 
ind sekiom, if ever, make s notes 
. . . : 
Lilie 1s ibstantial in ‘I ind on a 
} } ] RP h x 
t ma, HOMCLY scal¢ by which you are 
‘ ‘ ] 
no inderstanad, either that be maie 
portion of the 1 ibitants feast on whole 
Ox . Home ht $s, or thal if 
lair s¢ ire drape in tunics Ol home- 
1 ‘ > e 
a(t Lit iu ial A AL ms VU 
Thev e not so primitive as that 
lave atany re I 1 sn er 
> { lh a Ur ¢ ‘ ‘ i ‘ Sil ii 
] ; 
i as Lac hin ere 10 
Px ;, no ‘ ibie 1 |. 
0 e, | | 0 1 s- 
‘ i ia] } Ss, 
1 may l eP - 
‘ ‘ Vianuova ila ol nh 
the benefit rather f What I1 t 
to say, when I spoke of 1 broad, 
om scale was \ 3 n 
Tu oene spe | ore t 
of putt r ih i} t 
| S i 
7 ’ i y | 
th ibsta nad oo g tl 
i I i 5 S = 
ed li K l o 1 dl a 
both 4 
ath, th 1 cood id 
supply you with tl ore me 








1 Zeal la n 
amor ind hostess, Signora \ en- 
ro, does not wear a triple or qua ple 
ow ol loun s but lo KS allt my wa d- 
robe when I am out, and, if anything 
wants mending, has it mended The 
room which:I occupy is not furnis in 
a dashing style, nor | a parqu iré, 
but it is on the first r, and thrice as 





large and 
I had at Meurice’s on the quatri 


a Titan might stretch himself down at 


lofty and half as dear 
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i Che the Gerbino and the Alfier French 
glittering var it the d’Angennes,)—if I go to 
but the the heatre, th relative scUur f the 
lL se ed ] se, I ow: illows 1 to ¢ t im 
t-rat pertectly the displa of fine s and 
‘ ory 1 a t tl col tration 
a | lie | 0 enhat ! 
3 two eff 1 tl sicl¢ A At 
l of they thin] e, and like I 
; fowl] the ats 
of This s I ne t é 
he ft ‘ swe i 


Has uned 
[ < tat eme Not 
re- t] ! ved i at 
R ] ; nd 
, What 
N ! \ 
God M I 
\ 1 ' } 
TWO SNIFFS. 
‘ Yes! 
l 
s 
3 Che 
BF) 
two l 
1 Behis he ho ran 1 
? } I] s glanced 1 at 
» the he sl rt l 
out f j ‘ 1s edves 
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trying to meet over a speck of blue. 
They tumble and clamber, and press all 
for the same point; but whether the 


wind is too variable for them to gather 
in one mass, or for whatever meteoro- 
logi il reason, she does not guess, Dul 
she is attracted to the sky and gazes at 


it as she walks 





pidly on. 
. , 


Fred recognizes the blue eyes and 


na face, as they go past the window. 


Minnie. 
here, after all! No. And the clouds 


It is only Sister 


could not overcome and hide the biue 
serenely and hope 


fully, like Minnie’s own encouraging sp 





He takes his meerschaum from the tea- 


poy Vv his side and exXamines if ¢ tically 


e! his is growing quite beautiful. Al- 
Which of thos 

is the prettiest, after all? He thinks a 
| | | remembers ving on 


Little's mantel-piece, outdoes the whok 


That of Little’s was not carved, nor sil- 
ver-mounted even, and yet connoisseurs 
pronounced it worth a hundred and fifty 


Not one of these is worth ten. 


dollars 
Lik smokes again, and looks at the can 
nel coal as it leaps into flam« rhe room 
is very stil not a foottall can be heard 


in the house partly because the doors 


are hung with a view to silence and the 


Sniff. [ April, 


floors thickly carpeted, and partly because 
there are only two servants in-doors, and 
those men. The cook cannot peak Eng 
lish, and Fre d’s own man, a jewel in his 
way, is taciturn to a fault. If Fred would 
be honest with | imast lf, he would as KHOWI:- 


edge that the third-hand chatter of any- 








body’s kitchen would often be a de 

a 4 } ‘ Do. af ' 
ful relief to his ide. But then how 
( ua tf i yw UD ystem of selt 


1 ! ot I} Y not 

in e any such want. The wa he 
I wi h he s st I neing 
h ( nson and g - 

( V 1 pl es es t Mu 
ri Raphaels, and a ! l 
ot a | Grreuze mn tl is 

s wert } ) 

\ D gS I ‘ 

’ i et 5a 3 


s st M 1, and Retzsch Llam- 
The er 
( Crraces i ( ( ( 
= & Be ol 
t ] I has | 


Wis thie mnare time t t 
would e along I t x 
< rl Oh. ve one sid ( room 
sa mnplete DOOK Ins 
a { 

| P 1a oon ea } 
lux is Ss ng-room has a higl orth 
Wil , and n rit st I eu s « l 
with half-finished head ¢ a 
Already it has cha Fe } V ty 
t » times a Ny 1, some- 
times a N l, sometia I Once, 
e { ] 1 tl ore h " d- 
I st, witl $ een 


I il Lik I » ' fui ‘ i I on, 
but he wv on, wit x n- 
agonment ol genius to il t ec itl What 





how 
om 
ir- 
nd 
{ 
AT 
‘i 
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it ma H t care wl 
in Or | s tl 3 is 
imag i t and t 
er ma 
ceive bi 
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} } 
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wood- 
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$51 
why don’t y ke to one 
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veecause I cl e to fancv- 
7 , 
Vill not have 1! yn 
ad Let W le wn 
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medi ine, blar S, 
said Minnie, with 


“ for now I have hi 


comforts 


Minnie lool pu; 
“ Nothing else, I 
I as | ) 
} I « 
nd | 
Wel 
Fred f I 
her O } 
| Mi 
‘My d I 
pped S \ 
I laugl I 
ind the ¢ 
“ Tn { 
we | Sa 
Mi had not tl 
lv eiehtee; l l 
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senses were s WW That would be the « s | l 3} depths 
a good Ing to be wiser and of the K 

sh per a | sighted than all the Fred was dk I enchant- 
res t V Ile would like that ment!” he said ] one of 


i A ‘ l 1 hia 1 ( Lilli pia l | ] 
i I a - 
Lit I is ret la i i Mil hatu i per- 
ly a e] | ed pe l oratil i ch an 
' ' 

at V | Just mce- iIncent ‘ ( 





mira peop \ l 1 S ‘ aT 
la gy 1- \ 3 ¢ to 
] , 
pid L¢ vith ‘ nd 
I] nd the n ‘ 
Was | s was ‘ One < tha 
lit w I 1 Was k- 
i il r 7 . oe 
ng rt t ‘ 
Wa ) 1d l | 1 
‘ i i 
" y ] } 
wa ( L i oo i sis 
wit , I] i 
Wal r } ] 
’ i ul, 
k l f the 


) ‘ 
ing s of \ henever 
tl ‘ en I ‘ I he 
St Ile ne s er! ] 
ly i \ 
\ . 


. , : 
5 t 5s, in I e@ e@exX- 
| 
Lak } A sing to 
] he ief See nents 
, } ’ 
wh Tt tl ‘ with 
wal I ine HI ‘ enil 
+] h otl 
the I ’ h oth- 





] . > 

pro 5 the m ! from t ] x<pDres- 
he s ) ] } , ; 

cou a L y: sive ow s l l d need 

ana ( y i ine 1} un- hot ha t never set 

tains, y it ruffled the waves 


about 


up for Faith, Ho, v. Vhat 


he most 
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looked so lovely, when they were clear However, just as he w tting it 


ly full of all pagan naughtiness. They down, a snow-flak: ill 
might v I e been w en pi ne for the sau | t | st 
| | n this for some tin him, and alighted on t 

| eve { ing iad a latent tal l 
He ha ed as much It was nothing | 
I s | L he and a ‘ ] ‘ 
i I ‘ wha tl t nothing B . 
we ‘ ‘ a é yr of | 
VW ng Pp pe fl da . W 
i g ‘ } ‘ | 
I ‘ eu wi 1 ( 
a l L } iF | ‘ c ha 
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spe ulate ind al © to separate, and. as it I V fit 
I 
were, cla } leas, he was pleased must ha 
P ' , ' 
»p 1 t vith t nv very strong ers } " 
He } } 
volition on his rt, but only from the ory 
nalytical s of his reason, that I 
portion of his lw i percei ind ha I 
I 

enjoved tl " t} rs | m on- II 
densed and l from the n- hea 


) ' | ] } 
er t } ills them, fi t v ! 
, 

him la in I 


a | l 

i 1 mec] il sort 
Way ! 

P ] 
e his 

‘ I] ho » | s 
ina I POK is if T 
Ww { I wzy phis | 

Fr fond of chureh- 
xo I h given to r ng in 
the Holy S Indeed, he rather noy him 


atiect f the Latter Dav Saints, “ Wi 
who | . better and nobler Messiah it, and 


than came in the Son of Mary. But just anno 
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to 





Fred rem ‘ now what tl were 
laughing i I man vas a er 
well k l 1 Bo ! and th an 
was his wif He h t mie in- 

ig th igh { m, and al 1 
of | th. 


in my shirt $ .’ tas \ | 


on my back 
“ Why iw o. rT lat 
have you i h you Oa 
Oh! I , a 
tell vi h a para 
thing 3! B j 
] p l, I ‘ | 
to | , t! ig 
m Ka I t 
off I ) l 
M’Ca g 
W 1 I V 
I'd ul h ind l 
i id () ! 
f I t l l 
par 
TI , 
rassecl 
Wel 
8) adi 
On! 2) } ! y¥ : 
it is id é 
th s t { 
t, nohoy l l i 
him i il | 
wilt it Vv n is I 
be B | \W h 
lone the s ! 
My og ! l - 
band ! \ I la I l l 
tle children long yt half ] 
is I thoug! 1 say ou had r 
coat, and that w | you really needed 
I just out with the other, and put it on 
the man’s back. The thankfullest i- 
ture you ever saw!” 
And her e man had broken in 
the hearty la lg Fre heard 
When the man put n his essing 
gown, which was if ble for the fire- 
side, the wife renewed her question. He th 


answered with a | ight smile,— 
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to follow her, ing, opened again, 


been so much Martin appeared. 
PI 
himself 


faculties refus- 


“ Who went out, 


last resource, he “Ww the 


»opene 
I 





* Out of here, Sir ? 
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and the velvet-footed 


Martin ?” 
No one, Sir.” 


What’s 


door, then ? 


Sir, 





apparently, ther Just handed you ?” 

spirit which had Yes, Sir;—you gave it back to me 
elf, for a little n 4 quarter of a ite ag 
rd, w he both “ Have I been a », Ma : 

i if separation I should ju not, S Y« lidn’t 
s existence with tal more than two iffs at tl I le 
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carry forward his History to the time of 
the English Revolution, thus embracing 
our annals during the vitality of our first 
Charter. 


fer, and subsequent service as the basis 


That Charter, its origin, trans- 


f 


of government, the reiterated efforts to 


wrest it, and the persistent resolution to 
hold it, give to it a symbolic significance 
which warrants the dating of 
by it. Dr. Palfrey 


ae, ; ° 
political existence as commencing trom 


an epo h 


regards our lox al 


the hour in which that document, with 
its official re present itives, reached these 
shores. We have seen criticisms disput- 
ing this position, but, as we think, not 
even plausible, still less effe tive to dis- 


credit it. We must have an incident, be- 


sides a pu ictum te mpor is, for our start in 
government; and where could we find a 
better one than that on which the whole 
subsequent course and character of the 
government depended? We go, then, for 
the old Charter, and for the setting up ot 
a jurisdiction under it here. It was an 
admirable and every way convenient doc- 
ument ; good for securing rights, impotent 
as impairing liberties. It comforted the 
to have it to fall back up- 
on, when its provisions harmonized with 


“ Magistrates ” 


their purposes ; did they allow them- 


nor 


selves to be embarrassed by it, when it 


appt ared that some of their purposes 


were not fully provided for in it. That 


Charter got 


orated on its 


1 
I 
Dh Sa, oS } 
wonderfully aired and invig- 
TI 
he 


water agreed with its constitution. 


salt 


ocean-passage. 


Ina 


single instance, at least, it falsified th 


old maxim,—Celum, non animum, mu- 
currunt. That wasa 


tant, qui 


marvellous piece of parchment. So far as 


trans mare 


Massachusetts was concerned, the Dec- 


laration of Independence was interlined 
upon it in sympathetic ink. 


We hardly know of fi 


fty octavo pages 
anywhere in which so much investigation 
and labor condense their results so intel- 
ligibly into such useful information as in 
each of the first two chapters of this vol- 
ume. The first is devoted to the Phy ~ 
ical Geography of the Peninsula of New 
England, its Natural History, and its Ab- 


origines ; the second is a summary sketch 
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of the Early Voyages and Explorations. 
In this we find the most discriminating 
we have ever seen of the 


view W hich 


marvellous adventures of John Smith,— 
so happily and suggestively described as 
the “ fugitive slave 
der of Vir 


ibility and authenticity of 


’ who was “ the foun- 





oinia.” The notes on the « red- 


the narrations 


ted with his name are admirable. 


In reading these two chapters, one must 
| 


muse upon the wilderness trampings and 


+ 


t and all- 


cean perils of the keen-se 
iring men who furnished the materi- 
al for these high-seasoned pages. 

” is, of course, 


Here he 


finds his men and their principles. A 


‘ Puritanism in England 


1 ’ 
the authors 


starting-point. 


partial reformation is the most mischiev- 


ous influence that can 


work in society. 


It unsettles, but is not williag to rebuild, 


even when it can learn how to do so. 


, 
Reaction and excess are the Seylla and 
| pe rils. 
the very essence Of a partial relormation ; 


Charybdis of its Compromise is 


and compromise in matters of moral and 
religious concern, where it is not folly, is 
crime. Where any party has been in 


earnest in a strife, there is no honest end 


at which it can rest till it 


The 


ment of Puritanism was the persistency 


reaches the 


gsoal of righteousne ss. active ele- 


of a religious party in pursuing a pur- 
pose which was yielded up, at a point short 


of its full attainment, by another branch 


of the party, which up to that point had 
common with them. To 


mack cause 


speak plainly, the English Puritans re- 
} +7 . = > } 

wrded their former prelatical and con- 

formist associates as traitors to a holy 

cause. They had eng wed together in 

reformation. 


When the 


une for triumph, a schism divided 


the work of 


oou faith in 


They had suffered together. 


them; and the more zealous smarted 


from wounds inflicted by the lukewarm. 
It appeared that the Prelatists had been 
looki 
Pu 


formists thought their ends were reach- 


ig to ends of state poli y; while the 








itans kept religion in view. The Con- 


ed when Roman prelacy was set aside, 
and certain local ecclesiastical changes 


had been effected; but the real Puri- 
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tans wanted to get and to establish the 
essential Gospel. 

Dr. Paltrey tells this story concisely, 
but emphati ally. He takes two stages 


of the Puritan development in England, 





mi which to deduce respectively the 


emigration to Plymouth and to Massachu- 





setts B St it intervals to make 
intelligible the perplexities connected 
with the patents and charters, his narra- 
tive st yrward continuous, admit- 
ting new threads to be woven into it as 
the pattern und the fabric both become 


richer. For the first time we have the 





full connection presented in solid ory 
between the S »by Church and Ply- 


tifully done. An artist may find his 


1ere¢ ind the! which will be the more 
tem 1d rewarding, the more close- 
I 

ly they are held to severe historic verity. 
ray 1 4 lI : 

lhey wiil find, that, after all, the most 
promis r mat ils for the imagination 
to ck with a ucts. The residence of 


the exiles in Holl und, their debates and 


arrangements with respect to a more dis- 
tant remove, the ocean passage, the first 
forlorn experiences during two winters 
at Plym yuth, are vivi ily presented The 
paragraph, on page 182, beginning, “ A 


visitor to Plymouth,” gives us a picture 
er th it which hangs in the Pil- 
grim Hall. Ifthe sternest foe of the Pil- 


rrims across the water could have looked 


upon t their winter dreari- 


ness, hungry, wast l, dying, cows rit r be- 


neath the accumulation of their woes, he 
might have regarded the scene as pre- 
senting but a reasonable retribution up- 


. ’ 
iretul 


on a stolid obstinacy in the most « 
and needless self-inflictions. “ Why could 


they not have been content to cling to 


the comforts of Old England, and to re- 





strain their wilfulness of spirit?” The 


question is answered now differently from 
what it would have been then. We have 
used one wrong word about those exiles, 
in speaking of them as cowering under 
their woes. They did not cower, but 
breasted them. 


After another most pregnant and ex- 
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haustive episode on Puritan politics in 
England, Dr. Palfrey brings in that 
thread of ‘his story on which is strung 
the fortune of Massachusetts. It is here 
that Englishmen will find « xplained some 
of our vaunting views of the importance 
of our annals. Dr. Palfrey, in this and 


: = 
in other chapters, traces with skill and 


exactness the course of public measures 
: ‘ . 
1 events in England, through 











tyrannies and popular resistan which 
ended by harmonizing the insti s of 
the mother cour A ior a little while 
t which had sp ng » In his 
aderness He soon come mm t 
I ers, but | t h and hold a firm, 
be« e he feels sure that he is « ng 
with 1 1 who understood th ves, 
und » Ww it least resolut ind hon- 
est, to wha dk ore they n ] ve 
er Probal like many of us who 
aware that we could not pos ly 
hav lived comfortably witl 1 n- 
cestors, he feels all the n I d on 
that yunt to set tl r me n e 
ist lfish 
whing im 
r he 
it ice il ; 
the neas- 
ures for realizing it; nor does he wi 
hold apologetic ol vindi atory words 


where “ unmeet persons ” among the 
whites or Indians stood in th way of 
it. 

Henceforward Dr. Palfrey has to { 


low out each thread of his story by itsel 





as by-and-by he will have to gather them 
into one cord. He traces the deve lop- 
ments of months and years in the origi- 
nal settlements, and pursues them as they 


lead him to new territory in the Northeast 


and the Southwest, into Maine, Rhode 
Island, and Connecticut. Another epi 


sode on the opening of the Civil Wa at 





home, which invited a large return of the 


exiles, and a record of the original con- 


federa y of the New England Colonies, 


bring us to the present close of his la- 





bors. May they be speedily conti 
and may we enjoy the reality, as we now 


do the promise of them! 
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We turn now to Mr. Arnold’s its 
The field which it traverses is narrower ne) 
as reyvarus space, but its spirit Is iarut est and 
and generous, and its subject-matter is  obstinat 
OL tiie lottiest signifi ance, Ii the writ- enthus 
er does not indulge us with many disqui- ment t 
sitions, it is not from lack of ability. or among:themselves. Men « i 
Vhere is im his n zings upon Reo Wi Samuel Gorton, Gov- 
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which it was ré ‘ J ve Ol to [lis on raise 
his pages is the n i " ne « hk \\ ms is 
written in the ar s of civiliz men te lL with W m Ii I] 
Every conceiva element oi s mm , ! i 
cord ita n, a dissension l i ed i ed ib ! ct- 
t i is to t iin il ‘ oy l i I i i 
only i] y ng 0 rig it Roger Williams I y y ) 
edness, and right-heartedness in all tl () s and fo ring | ‘ \ 
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Disputed boundaries with both the other ness and s} 
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ous feud with Massachusetts, — unruly Ihe more histories we have from the 
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ony from the very first, and in every ele- 
ment of its strife, he stands stoutly forth 
as its champion, and casts scornful reflec- 
tions, though not in a scornful spirit. 
Wherever our 


same point under treatment, we discern 


two historians have the 


this antagonism between them.—never in 


a single case manifesting itself in an of- 








fensive or bitte r way, | ut tendi atly 
to give a brisk and quickening vigor to 
their pages. Arnold claims that a per- 
fectly democratical government and en- 


tire religious freedom are “ exclusively 


Rhode Island do 
longs the credit of them He minht 
afford to give Massachusetts the aj 


nes, 


} } 


0H 


ciable honor of having been the indirect 


op ning those large visions to 


the eyes of men who cert 


means ot 
] 


univ were a 


uncomfortable set 


under pupilage. M 


most of citizens while 
Bancroft had pre- 


viously written thus ‘Had the territo- 








ry of Rhode Island corresponded to the 
import ance and singularity of the prin- 
ciples of its early existence, tl vorld 
would have been filled with wonder at 
the phen mena of its history . It was 
only because the State was no larger tl ut 
it was a safe field for the first trial of such 
principles. And it has ¢ n proved ut 
the larger the pr I e, the more circum- 
scribed must needs be the field within 
which it is first tested It was well that 
the first experiment n the capabilities 
of steam were tried r the nose of a tea- 


kettle. Seeing that most of the early 


settlers of Rhode Island had very little 
property, and scarce anything of what 
Christendom had previously been in the 
habit of regarding as religion, the terri- 
tory was the most fitting place for the 


trial of revolutionary principles. Mi 


I a | 
Arnold s . but very truly. 
—_ No 


existing « 


covernment then 


her de mocracy, 





and 
faith.” (p. 


even rity denic d her 


280.) The wonder of the 


world, however, would have been more 


curiously engaged in watching what leg- 
: 


ion could possibly 


islation for reli I have 
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devised for a community made up of all 


The litth 


1° , 
mor claimed tor 


State de- 
But 


sorts of « onscien es, 


serves the hi her. 


had she any alternative ourse ¢ 

Mr. Arnold, we think, defines with 
more sharp and guarded ac y than 
does Dr. Palfrey the ruling aim and mo- 
tive of the founders of Massachusetts. 


At Massa ht 


beforehand throuch what a se of 


1 historian of setts, knowing 





un- 
flinching and resolute consistency with 
their first principies fh is to follow her 
early legislators, has reason to | t their 
um and motive at the start, that he may 
not assume ik them 1 e than he can 
make good Especia he intend to 
palliats ind, still more, te uy me of 
the seve ind more op} ‘1 elements 
of their policy ] V wise to 
qualify their purpose within the same lim- 
itations which they themselves set for it. 
D Palfrey parts with ! i intage of 
which he erwards has need to avail 
himself, wher e states the motive of the 
exiles too broadly, as as 1 for a place 
nw ch to ¢ ei ( col nee, 
He speaks of the eX s recognizing 
in “ rele s tree h vast 
v ! is to be } the Sst 
j his myriads 
t to | ! I ‘ e as 
mes e the | e cham- 
( N.) ‘T larg i un- 
1 mig for the 
le Rhode Is if cannot 





I I f most 1 y to an 

ward inefft e of them 
na st s ot res é ind severe 
I H sa nst recon ( ym,” be- 
o with the cas { Brownes at 
Ss id including ~ il leg- 
slation as well as of co ecclesias- 
tical and judi ial pr eding Winthrop 
tells us that the aim of his | rotherhood 
was “ft ) enjoy the ordinances of Christ in 





their purity here.” The General Court 


repeated|y signified its aesil to have a 
draft 


* avreeabvie 


of laws prepare 1 which micht be 
d of Now 


to the God 1“ 
either of these statements of the ruling 


wo 


1859. | 





sally unders 
inconsistent Ww 


stand by “ fres 


erty of consci 


interference v 
science. | 
vow tl I 
vowed their ] 
ing of an as 
sciences. but tl 
an < imonW 


own idea, but n 


larger one. 


Mr. Arnold 
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sts, as then univer- 


xl and interpreted, was 


h what we now under- 


m in rel vion,” or “ lib- 
i hat were regard- 


ordinances of Christ 





\ attempt to real- 
| 
Ww h oceasioned every 


1 perfect liberty of con- 
s of Massachusetts 





t I not th pen- 
i 
"1 ‘ 
i rv all Kinds of l- 
stablishment of a Chris- 
i | ‘ sist y 
i y following out their 


V have said, is mor 
Ss ite ( the 
> 

ut > ( y 

i s ull tl i e- 
S { e them tl 

1 limi He 
i Ss cted ¢ t t 

L st dard be 
’ ed tl es, 
In ior s - 
( y tha “ 

y T T 
Uhar I 
s ( 
1 
a hor n the 
he 
might eré in 
1 


vs. * They sougl 
based on what t y 
tem of worship, and 


he civil power. They 
hat was denied them in 


their own 








form of religion without molestation, and 
in this the object of their exile was at- 
tained.” (p. 11.) And again, Mr. Arnold 
says,—* They founded a colony for their 


own faith, without any idea of tok rating 








It is precisely what the exiles 
1 wish might said of them in all 
the histories of them; for it is what they 
said of thems ‘ in deh om the own 
object; it was, furthe they felt in 
their hearts to be their object, more in- 
tensely than they could giv t utterance 
But the « t is at « en to be lim- 
ed within the fea of reliaic 
freedon The S d legislative 
fe s on h liberty w too repres- 
Ss yal nt » ar senlal quahlil- 





breast for himself and his cont Inpo! ies, 
when he numbered among the foure 
things which my heart hath nat de- 
t ed: Tolera ns ota Re ns, or 











4 captive to son lus P. ty is the 
rt st piety in th W \W h 
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such fra ivowals on e part of those 
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who d | e son | } , 

ma t S es CO ex- 

] ft S } @ } ‘ ht 
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of 1 thei n clear limit n of 
tues pl 1 limitation so severe, as, 

{ : istitute « inothe a 
| Was it at ll s ( tl hat 
1 y sl yuld cde il es ( w R er 





vith which, upon every « is he 

, } . 
tained the doctrine, that t ( | power 
has no control over the 1 is Opinions 


of men.” (p. 41.) It was for no other 


ose than to engage the civil power 
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DRIFTING. 


My soul to-day 
Is far away, 

Sailing the Vesuvian Bay ; 
My winged boat, 
A bird afloat, 

Swims round the purple peaks remote :— 
Round purple peaks 
It sails, and seeks 

Blue inlets and their crystal creeks, 
Where high rocks throw, 
Through deeps below, 

A duplicated golden glow. 


Far, vague, and dim, 
The mountains swim: 
While on Vesuvius’ misty brim, 
With outstretched hands, 
The gray smoke stands 


O’erlooking the volcanic lands. 


Here Ischia smiles 
O’er liquid miles ; 
And yonder, bluest of the isles 
Calm Capri waits, 
Her sapphire gates 


Becuiling to her bri 


I heed not, if 
My rippling skiff 
Float swift or slow from cliff to cliff ;— 
With dre unful eyes 
My spirit lies 


Under the walls of Paradise. 


Under the walls 
Where swells and falls 

The Bay’s deep breast at intervals, 
At peace I lie, 


Blown softly by 





A cloud upon this li 


A 


uid sky. 


The day, so mild, 
Is Heaven’s own child, 
With Earth and Ocean reconciled ;— 
The airs I feel 
Around me steal 


Are murmuring to the murmuring keel. 
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Over the rail 
My hand I trail 

Within the shadow of the sail, 
A joy intense, 
The cooling sense 

Glides down my drowsy indolence. 
With dreamful eyes 
My spirit lies 

Where Summer sings and never dies,— 
O’erveiled with vines, 
She glows and shines 


Among her future oil and wines 
Her ( hildren, hid 
The cliffs amid, 
Are gambolling with the gambolling kid ; 
Or down the walls, 
With tipsy calls, 
} 


Laugh on the rocks like waterfalls. 


rhe fisher’s child, 
With tresses wild, 

Unto the smooth, bright sand beguiled, 
With glowing lips 


Sings as she skips, 


Or gazes at the far-off ships s 


Yon de ep bark woes 
Where Traffic blows, 
From lands of sun to lands of snows ;— 
This happier one, 
Its course is run 


From lands of snow to lands of sun. 


Oh, happy ship, 
To rise and dip, 
With the blue cryst il at your lip ! 


Oh, happy crew, 


My heart with you 


Sails, and sails, and sings anew ! 


No more, no more 
The worldly shore 
Upbraids me with its loud uproar! 
With dreamful eyes 
My spirit lies 
Under the walls of Paradise ! 
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ENTRANCE. 


Ir was on the 6th of December, 1856. fierce Tit 


that I landed with my family at Civita adornes 
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thronged alone. The Trasteverini were 


going home, with their jackets hanging 
j 


over one shoulder. Women, in their 


rough woollen rowns, stood in the door- 
5 4 
looked out from 


ways bare-headed, or 


windows and balconies, their black hair 


shining under the lanterns. Lights were 


twinkling in the little cavernous shops, 
and under the Madonna-shrines far with- 
in them. A 
black 


and cro 


funeral procession, with its 
banners, 
l 


cilt with a death’s-head 
bones, was passing i 


by, its wa- 





vering candles borne by the con/fraterni- 


ta, who marched carelessly along 








ed from head to foot in white, 1 only 


two holes for the eyes to olare through. 


It was dirty, but it was Rome; and 


to any one who has long lived in Rome 
even its very dirt has a charm which the 


neatness of no othe 


r plac e ever had. All 
depends, of course, on what we call dirt. 


No one would defer d the 


some of the 


yeople. 
peo} 
many call 


condition of 
streets or some of the hab- 
But the soil and stain 
dirt I 


Amsterdam would ruin 


its of the 


which eall color, and 


the cleanliness of 
Thrift and exceed- 


war with the 


Rome for the artist. 
ing cleanness are sadly at 
Io whatever the hand of 


1 1 


man builds th 


picturesque. 
ind of Time adds a grace, 


and nothing is so prosaic as the rawly 


new. Fancy for a moment the difference 





for the worse, if all the grim, browned, 





rotted w with their peeling 


r 


nortar, their tl vary 





ousand daubs of 


grays and yellows, their jutting brick- 


work and patclied stonework, from whos 


intervals the cement has crumbled off 
their waving weeds and grasses and 
flowers, now sparsely fringing their top, 


now thickly protruding from their sides, 


or clinging and making a home in the 


clefts and crevices of decay, were to be 


smoothed to a c¢ mpl te level, 


and white- 
washed over into one uniform and monot- 
What a gain in cleanliness ! 
what a loss in One old 
like this I remember on the 
Grotta Ferrata to Frascati, 


onous tint. 
be vuty wall 
road from 
which was to 
my eyes a constant delight. One day 
the owner took it into his head to white- 


wash it all over,—to clean it, as some 


[ April, 
would say. I look upon that man as lit- 
tle better than a Vandal in taste,—one 
from whom “ knowledge at one entrance 
was quite shut out.” Take another mod- 
ern instance: substitute for the tiled roofs 


of Rome, now so gray, tumbled, and pic- 
turesque with their myriad lichens, the 
cold, clean slate of New York, or the glit- 
tering zine of Paris,—should we gain or 
The Rue de 


and uniform,—all new and all clean; but 


lose ? Rivoli is long, white, 


= 
I 


there is no more harmony and melody 
it than in the “damnable iteration” of a 


Time 


zled to make it pict iresque, 


single note; and even will be puz- 
or half as in- 
teresting as those old houses displaced in 
the back streets for its bui ding, which had 


sprouted up here and there, according to 





the various whims of the various builders. 
Those were taken down because they 
were dirty, narrow, unsightly. These 
are thought elegant and clean. Clean 





they certainly are; and they have one 


other merit,—that of being as monoto- 
nously regular as the military despotism 


they represent. But I prefer individu- 


ality, freedom, and variety, for my own 
The narrow, uneven, huddled Cor- 


here a noble pal 


- : 
so, with ace, and there 


a quaint passage, or art hway, or shop,— 


but 


h balconies,—is far 





: . — , 
t! lings now hich, now low, 
ail barnacled over wit 
more interesting than the unmeaning uni- 
Rue de Rivoli. So, 


there are those among us who have the 


formity of the too, 
think it a desecration in 
scraped the 
Notre 


The Romantic 


bad taste to 
Louis 


stained 


Napoleon to have 


and venerable old Dame 


into cleanliness. will not 
consort with the Monotonous,—Nature is 
not neat,—Poetry is not formal,—and 
clean. 

These thoughts, 


flitted through my mind, as the carriage 


Rome is not 


} 


or ghosts of thoughts, 


was passing along the narrow, dirty streets, 
and brought with them after-trains of re- 
flection. There may be, I thought, among 
the thousands of travellers that annually 
winter at Rome, some to whom the com- 
mon out-door pictures of modern Roman 
life would have a charm as special as the 


galleries and antiquities, and to whom a 
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as ke. sk 1 of t ngs, which wise and Italians, all of whom they mass together 
wae , 1ave passed by as un- ina lun p, after they have been just long 
trance wo y t , might be interesting. enough on the soil to travel from Civita 


* mod- Every ° 1 its score Of wamortelles Vecchia to Rome under the charge of 


. , a! , 
l roofs nun Ul © SOL Das Veen almost a courier, when they know just enough 








d pic- ver i jua ians and scholars, of th lancuage to ask fo a co 

s, the to whom iodern flower was noth- when they want a spoon. and wl 

e glit- ing, but t ntiqu ricK a prize Po- have made the respectable acquaintances 
ulin or ets and s bla ts have describe i to beside their courier, of a fi ’ ters. a 

white, leath w ca juaries have left ; few beggars, a few shoy t I 

n: but some ha work so well that pad one ot the ty artment ther hire 

ody in noun 3 tO done after them. No one lives long in Re without 

” ©} E\ : y 1 herbarium of dried loving it; and I must, in the ecinning 
puz- flowe ! l elebrated sites, and contess myself to be in tl 1 ~ 

as in- a ta $3 of marbie ¢ lect- ry who s ] thes Pe! . 

ced in i s Eve English- papers, wit! wreeing to the ] 

h had I M yr miormation opinions ott eX] s must account 

ling to ann By ‘ i if, ana finds out for it by remembering that “ Love lend 


siders. y them wh s to know and feel at 4 precious seeing to the eye.” My aim 
they very § I Ss and statues have is far from ambitior 
These I \ y and description, erudite, but I hope | 


Clean J é ereotyped, from the These little sketches may remind 





i " ne 
e one Dying G 1 his “young bar- of happy days spent under tl Roman 

onoto- barians a ” and all that, down = sky. and. by directing the attention of 

potism to the B ‘ , the Madame Ton- others to what th e ove! 1, may 

lividu- son Ol haunts one every- loor to a new pleasure. Chi 

y own W l : rban and red eyes. inest Ranz des Vaches mav some 
1 Cor- All t | i private life and his- ease when the fifth syn ea : 
there tory ¢ t Jiomans, from Romu- eethoven would be a bor: 1 

hop,— Is t i Julian th Apos- 

vy, but lle, (a s called,) is prop- 


—is far ") but the common lif ! 
7 uni- ot t li , the games, cus- STREET-MUSIC IN ROME. 


0, too, toms, | e, the « y-day Whoever has passed the mont 





ve the ond y touched upon December in Rome will 
ion in he | mes with spirit have been awakened from his mornit 
d the mid ( s Mcl " 
Dame son es W grace, as by Hans 
ll not 
ture is reat : y Miss Waldie. 





—and Phis is the s vever, which has formers will scarcely have ceased, } 


specially i sted me, and a lie of sev- the distant notes of another set of pil- 
- I> . ' : 
uchts, ul years Kt is enabled me to grims will be heard to continue the well- 
- — | 
rriace ) ve n es which do not strike known novena. The rari are gener- 


i 1d CO Correct Many ally contadinit of the A uzzi Mountains, 


} 


of re- <S uo ‘tothe people and who, at the season of Advent, leave their 


treets, 


mong pla a first impression home to make a pilgrimage to Rome, 


nually ession ; and it con- stoppi ie before all the w vy-sid 


com- stanly hay s to me to hear my own as they journey along, to pay their clad 


{ r 1 ; ] ‘ y ! rs } ‘ 
Joman intrym K Out the falsest conclu- music of welcome to the Virgin and tl 

§ fy the pont on. , } . 1 r . . 
as the is irom the slightest premises, and coming Messiah. Their sone is called 
10m a on acter and deserts of the a novena, from its being sung for nine 
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consecutive days,—first, for nine days 
previous to the Festa of the Madonna, 
which occurs on the 8th of December, 
and afterwards for the nine days pre- 
ceding Christmas. The same words and 
music serve, however, for both celebra- 
tions. The pifferari always go in coup- 
les, one playing on the zampogna, or 
bagpipe, the bass and treble accompani- 
ment, and the other on the piffero, or 
pastoral pipe, which carries the air; and 
for the month before Christmas the sound 
of their instruments resounds through 
the streets of Rome, wherever there is a 
shrine,—whether at the corners of the 
streets, in the dk pths of the shops, down 
little lanes, in the centre of the Corso, in 
the interior courts of the palaces, or on 
the stairways of private houses. 

Their costume is extremely pictu- 
resque. On their heads they wear con- 
ical felt hats adorned with a frayed pea- 
cock’s feath« r, « 


r a faded band of red 
cords and tassels,—their bodies are clad 
in red waistcoats, blue jackets, and small- 
clothes of skin or yellowish homespun 
cloth,—skin sandals are bound to their 
feet with cords that interlace each oth- 
er up the leo as far as the knee, —and 
over all is worn a long brown or blue 
cloak with a short cape, buckled closely 
round the neck. Sometimes, but rare- 
ly, this cloak is of a deep red with a 


scalloped cape. <As they stand before 


the pictures of the Madonna, their hats 
placed on the ground before them, and 
their thick, black, dishevelled hair cover- 
ing their sunburnt brows, blowing away 
on their instruments or pausing to sing 
their novena, they form a picture which 
every artist desires to paint. Their dress 
is common to nearly all the peasantry of 
the Abruzzi, and, worn and tattered as it 
often is, it has a richness and harmony 
of tint which no new clothes could ever 
have, and for which the costumes of the 
shops and regular models offer a poor 
substitute. It is the old story again. 
I'he new and clean is not so paintable, 
not so picturesque, as the tarnished and 
soiled. The worn blue of the cloak is 
softened by the dull gray of the threads 
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beneath,— patches of various colors are 


often let into the jacket or breeches,— 
the hat is lustreless from age, and rusty 
as an old wall,—and the first vivid red 
of the waistcoat is toned by constant use 
to a purely pictorial hue. Besides, th 
true pifferaro wears his costume as if it 


belonged to him and had alw rys beer 





worn by him,—so that it has none of 


that got-up look which s 





poils eve 
From the sandals and corded leggings 
which, in the Neapolitan dialect, are 
termed cioce, the pifferart are often call 
ed ciociari. 


Their Christmas pilgrimages are by 


no means prompted by purely religious 
motives, though, undoubtedly, such con- 
siderations have some weieht with them, 
the common peasantry being a religious- 
ly inclined people, and often making pil- 
grimages simply from a sense of duty 
and propriety. But in these wander 
ings to Rome, their | I pal object 1s 


to earn a little money to support ther 
during the winter months, when their 
“ occupation is cone As they are hired 
in Rome by the owners of the various 
h a Madonna-shrine 


(of which there ar ver fifteen hundred 


houses adorned wit 


in the city) to play before them at t 
rate of a paul or so for each full 
and as they can easil 


or forty a day, they often return, if their 


luck is good, with a tolerable little sum 
in their pockets. Besides this, they often 
stand as models, if they ar ou ki 
fellows, and thus add to their sto and 
then again, the fores i (for. as the an- 
cient Romans called strangers Larba 
so their descendants call them / 
wood-men, wild-men) occa dre 





baiocchi and pauls into tl 
further to increase it. 
Sometimes it is a father and son who 
play togrether, but oftener two old friend 
who make the pilgrimage in pairs. This 
morning, as I was going out for a walk 
round the walls, two admirable specimens 
of the pifferari were performing the no- 
vena before a shrine at the corner of 
the street. The player of the zampogna 


was an old man, with a sad, but very 
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amiable face, who droned out the bass 
und treble in a most earnest and depre- 
tory manner. He looked as if he had 
stood still, tending his sheep, nearly all 


his life, until the peace and quiet of Na- 


ture had sunk into his being, or, if you 
will, until he had become assimilated to 

animals he tended The other, who 
played the piffero, was a man of middle 


e, stout, vigorous, with a forest of tan- 
gled black hair, and dark quick eyes that 
on the Virgin, while 


the little brown pipe 


7 


with rapid runs and nervous /fioriture, 


veat dripp« d trom 





Sometimes, when 








he could not play fast enough to 
his ea r ss, | n 
down tl vents | ‘ 
ig his strun Kt im, mn 
i strong pea e, verse alter vers¢ 
of the 1, to the ace ympaniment of 
t 1 O was like a slow old 
Ital in ] with ly i ce 
a held the cw 
} y and s work as al 
\ t is constantly 
t t} Both, } vever 
verv ¢ t the occupation 
As they ) ere playing, a_litth 


{ seve 1 clustered neat 
i vo or t mel with ros} n- 
i 1 heir lso paused to listen 
:s ipat \ last the pla ing 
é : = took up their hats 
and looked sn sly round at us 
W lo y me from ?” I asked 
I said tl », she wing all 
his te th, and sh roing his shoulders 
good-naturedly, while the other echoed 
the pantomime 
“ Dal Reqno,’— for so the Abruzzi 
peasants call the kingdom of Naples. 


‘And do you come every year ?” 

“ Si, Signore. Lui (indicating his friend) 
‘ed io” (pointing to himself) “ siam’ com- 
pagni per trenta tre anni. E siam’ venut 
a Roma pe r jar la noven’ ogn’ anno.” * 


*“ He 





1 I have been companions for 
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To this the old zampogna bent his head 
on one side, and said, assentingly,—* Lh ! 
per trenta 

And, “ Bee = continued the P Tero, 
bursting in before the un pogna cor d go 
on, and pointing to two stalwart youths of 
about twenty-two or -three years of age, 
who at this moment came up the street 


with their instruments,—“ These are our 


‘ 
two sons. He is mine,”—indicating one 
with his reversed thumb; “ and that oth- 





er is his,”— jerking his head towards his 


companion. “ And they, too, ar ing 
to play in company, as we de 
For thirty-three years more, let us 


hope “a said I. 





Eh! speriamo,” (Let us hope so, ) 
was the answer of the is he 
showed all his teeth in the broadest of 
smiles. Then, with a motion of his hand, 
he set both the young men going, he him- 
self jc it his ches 
blow | xly into 
the lit | na as 1 
t} \ u il- 
ly le a hig hrill 
not { 
his lungs, and, after holding it i | 
blast for a moment, startled us brea 
ing off, without gradation, into a s 
as sudden as if the music had nap) 

DP] 


short of, ike a pipe-stem 


On further conversation wit] 





I found that they came yearly fr 


Sora, a town in the Abruzzi, about « 
hundred miles from Rome, making the 
journey on foot, and picking } 
way whatever trifle of copper tl y co 


In this manner they travelled the wl 


distance in five days, living upon onion 
be “7 ! 2 } 
lettuce, oil, and black bread. They we 


now sit! cing the second nove 
tale, and, if one could jude from 
manner and conversation, were quite con- 
tent with what they had earned. I in- 
vited them up into my room, and there 
in the pleasantest way they stunned us 
with the noise of both their instrum nts, 
to the great delight of the children and 
the astonishment of the servants, for w 


thirty-three years, and every year we have 





come to Rome to play the nove 
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these common things had worn out their 
charm by constant repetition. At my 
request, they repeated the words of the 
novena they had been singing, and | 
took them down from their lips. After 
eliminating the wonderful m-ms of the 
Neapolitan dialect, in which all the words 
lay imbedded like shells in the sand, 
and supplying some of the curious el 


s- 


ions with which those Abruzzi Procrus- 
teans recklessly cut away the polysylla- 
bles, so as to bring them within the ryth- 


muc compass, they ran thus :— 


i, 
E dov ie e |’ asinello 
« One \ ‘ Venit S ti 
’Che i G lentro la ipanna, 
M u e \ e beata 
Che in ciel int t A nostr: avvocata 
at u 1com ! 
Si troy Maria 
La i te santa— 
Lo ? | ‘ Spiri San 
St i unta 
~ 1‘ 


The sudden introduction of “ Quel An- 
gelo” im this song reminds us of a similar 
felic ity in the romantic ballad of * Lord 
Bateman,” where we are 
learn that “this 7% 


1 1 ' 1 
lusion had been previously made, * has 


surprised to 


to whom no al- 


. 3 “ho 
one lovely daughte: 


The air to which this is sung is very 


simple and sweet, though monotonous. 
Between the verses and at the close, a 
curious little ritornello is played. 

The wanderings of the pifferari are by 
no means confined to the Roman States 
Sometimes they st iy “as lar away as 
Paris is,” and, wandering about in that 
gay capital, like children at a fair, play 
| 


in the streets for chance s yus, or stand as 


models to artists, who, having once been 
to Rome, hear with a longing Rome-sick- 
ness the old characteristic sounds of the 
piffero and za yna. I'wo of them 


ber to have heard thus, as I was 


I] remem 
at work in my studio in Paris; and so 
vividly did they recall the old Roman 


time, that I called them in for a chat. 





Wonderful was their speech. In the 
few months of their wandering, they 
had put into their Neapolitan dough 
various plums of French words, which, 
pronounced in their odd way, * suffered 
a change into something peculiarly rich 
and strange.” One of them told me that 
his wife had just written to him by the 
hand of a scrivano, lament i his a 

sence, and praying him to send her his 


He had accordingly sent her 


port rait. 


a photograph in hali-leneth. Some time 


afterwards she acknowledged the re t 
of it, but indignantly remonstrated h 
him for sending her a picture “ pa- 
reva quardando per la j ra,” ( ich 
seemed to be looking out of the wi v.) 


as she oddly characterized a hal 
and praying to have his icvs aiso ihn the 


next portrait. This same fellow, with 


his dull, amiable face, played the e of 
a ferocious wounded brigand drageed in- 


to concealment by his wile, in the studio 


of a fnmend next door: bu d ‘ Fi 
savagery and danger of his counie: ed 
position, he was sure to be over vered 


by sleep before he had been in it n 
than five minutes, and if the a 3 
eye left him for a moment, he never fail- 
eu to change his attitude for one more 
fitted to his own somnolent propensities 
than for the picture. 

The pifferari are by no means the 
only street-musicians in Rome, though 


they take the city by storm at ( st- 


mas. Every day under my window 
comes a band of four or five, who play 
airs and concerted piece s from the op- 
eras,— and a precious work the; 
of it sometimes! Not only do the in- 


struments go very badly together, but 


the parts they play are not arranged for 


them. A violone grunts out a low ac- 
companiment to a vinegar-sharp violin 


which saws out the air, while a trumpet 


blares in at intervals to endeavor to 
unite th 


two, and a flute does what it 


can, but not what it would. Sometimes, 
instead of a violone, a hoarse trombon 
with a violent cold in the head, snorts 
out the bass impatiently, gets ludicrous- 


ly uncontrollable and boastful at times, 
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and is always so choleric, that, instead 


of waiting for the cadenzas to finish, it 
bursts in, knocks them over as by a 
blow on the head, roars away on false 
intervals, and overwhelms every other 








voice with its own noisy vociferation. 
The harmoni wrangements are very 
odd Each instrument seems to consider 
tealf j}] ed w n reduced to an ac- 
con ul t or bass, and is const antly 
endeavor however unfitted for it, to 
ret s f the ain the melody be- 
ing, I I he prin ipal object 
e violin \ r ik of voice as it 
s, always he und the othe 
j n e | ontentedly back to 

the i s, the snuffy old v 
] ! T Hl int gre wl at i 
ne now and then 

] a tig yn its prey 

Far 1 mors haracte1 t 
tl v » gen lly fo n 
lim of sight, per 
ha ) e violin, and his 
y " » has a guitar, tam- 
| mandolit s« - 
t sa lit ry companies them, sings 
W em 1 carries round a tin box 
wa 4 ty eclinct Bu ' 
They sing y ls to pop ilar melo- 
dies. some of h are very pretty and 
vit nd for a » they sell a sheet 
x t ted words of the song. 
~ times it is i form of a dialogue, 
era love 1 ne, i quarrel a recon- 
ciliation, or a \ " Q each singer 
taking an alte verse. Sometimes it 
is a story wv 1 chorus, or a religious 
conve itior illad ra story of a saint, 
or from the Bibl Those drawn from 
the Bible are gene y very curious para- 
phrases of the original simple text, turned 
into the simplest and commonest idioms 
of the peop me of them may be 


x to Goethe’s “ Ita- 








nest Roman ballads 
and popular songs, so far as I am able to 
Many 


» not exist in print, and are 


arn, have never been collects d. 


only traditional and caught from mouth 
the case 


dialect, 


This is particularly 


those in the 





Romanesque 


a 
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which are replete with the peculiar wit 
and spirit of the country. But the mem- 
ory of man is too perilous a repository 
for such interesting 1 it is 
greatly to be wished that some ck 

Italian, who r the t ld 








interest himself to collect them and 


them a permanent place im ti erat 





lan 
But to return to our ba 
whom we have left in the 1 
song, and who are now f A 
crowd has Oo ithered und thet 1 
ul; out of the windows and ] 
con lean the ccupants of es 
nea by nd the / th 
tl mr h ( it | \W 
ither Stentorian voices they |] 
Si} mwa wue whicl " ) 
orately ¢ 1 a “Canzonetta Nuo 
sopra un I inare he dal’ a sua 
1.) ssa sposa ment ech ve ] ( 
ner la via di Levante. Sdegno, } 
e matrimonio dilli medesimi 

ire sl iria mode i Rim Fra 
cesco Calzaroni.” Ig emy ¢ id 
receive in return i smiling = i ” and 
a copy ol the I l DY 
1 wood-cut of 

He re is another, o wete! 





. 1 
containit the 


the Gambler, who, to judge from the 


wood-cut accompanying the Canzonetta, 
must have been a ferocious fellow. He 
stands with his legs wide apart, in half- 
armor, a great sash tied over his sh« Ider 


and swinging round his legs, an immense 
sword at his side, and a great hat with 


— ° > 2.22 
two ostrich-feathers on his head, looking 
* swashing 


ballads carry 


sometimes a series Ol 


the very type of a 


long r 


The singers of 








about with them 
rudely-executed illustrations of « ferent 
incidents in the story, painted in distem- 
per and pasted on a large pasteboard 
frame, which is hung against a wall or on 
a stand planted be hind the singer in the 
ground. The se he pa ses nov und the n 


in his song to explain to the 





they are sure to draw a crowd 
As summer comes on and the evenings 


street serenades 


srow warm, begin the 
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—sometimes like that of Lindoro in the 


opening of the “ Barbiere di Sevilla,” but 
generally with only one voice, accompa- 


nied by a guitar and a mandolin. These 


serenades are, for the most part, given by 


a lover or friend to his innamorata, and 


the words are expressive of the tender 


. } 
passion ; but there are also serenate di 


satirical serenades, when the 


) 
qelosia, oO 


most impertinent and stinging verses are 


sung. Lone before arriving, the 


sere- 


naders may be heard marching up the 
street to the thrum of their instruments. 
They t] piace themselves before the 
windows of the fan one, and, surrounded 
by a grot f men and boys, make proc- 
lama love in loud and often 


seems sometimes as if 





best method of ex- 


intensity of their passion was 


by the volume of their voice. Certainly, 


in these « ises, the heht of love is not hid- 


den under a bushel. Among the Traste- 
verini, particularly, these serenades are 
common. Some of them are very cley- 


er in their improvisations 


and imitations 
of different dial ts, partic ularly of the 


in which there are so many 


charming songs. Their skill in improvi- 
s ation, however, 


is not generally d splay- 


ed in the serenades, but in the osterias, 
during the evenings of the festas in sum- 
mer. There it is that their quickness and 


turn of ¢ xpression are best 
I 


Iwo disputants will, when in good- 


epigt unmatic 
seen. 


humor and warmed with wine, string off 


verse after verse at each other’s « xpense, 


full of point and fun,—the guitar burring 


along in the intervals, and a chorus of 


o neg every ood hit. 


In many of the back streets and squares 


of the city, fountains jet out of lions’ heads 


into great oblong stone cisterns, often suf- 


ficiently large to accommodate some thir- 


tv washerwomen at once. Hers the com- 


mon people resort to wash their clothes, 
and with great laughter and merriment 
amuse themselves while at their work 
by improvising verses, sometimes with 


rhyme, sometimes without, at the expense 


of each other, or pe rhaps of the passer- 


by,—particularly if he happen to be a 
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gaping forestiere, to whom their language 


is unintelligible. They stand on an ele- 


vated stone step, so as to bring the cis- 


tern about mid height of their body, and 
on the rough inclined level of its rim 
they slash and roll the clothes, or, open- 


ing them, flaunt them into the water, or 


gather them together, lifting their arms 





high above their heads, and always tre 


ing them with a violence which nothing 


but the coarsest material can resist 


to which they chant then couplets 
is almost always a Campagna melody 


attacks are given and as sharp ré- 





2 
= 
mi 


; and when there is 


to laucht« r. The salt is 


mor 


be mu h 


sure 
oftentimes pretty coarse, but it 


purpose. 
A remarkable trait 


among t 
with 
jokes, and their call 


icule of personal defects. Jests which 


is the good-nature which they tak 


yUSNeSss ) 


would provoke a blow from an Anglo- 
Saxon, or wound and rankle in the men 
for life, are her l 


A cripph 


taken in good part 





ory 


often joins in the laugh at his 


| 
ars i er 
own detormiuty and the rough care Ss 
ness with which such personal mis 
tunes are alluded to is amazing to us of 


I well re- 


member the extreme difficulty I once had 


a more sensitive organization 


in breaking an Italian servant of the 
habit of announcing an acquaintance, 
whose foreign name he could not pri 
nounce, and who had the misfortune to 


be humpbai ked, as “quel gobho 


hunchba k) He could not understand 


why he should not call him a gobbo, i 


he was a gobbo; and in spite of all | 


could do, he would often open the door 


and gobho desidera 


Ja 


to make you a visit,) when “ quel gobl 


say, “S qnore, quel 


e una visita,” (that hunchback wishes 





was right on his heels. The Italians ar 
also singularly free from that intense 
self-consciousness which runs in our Eno- 


lish blood, and is the root of 


awkwardness, and affectation. 


sciousness is the secret of grace, freedom, 


and simplicity. We never forgct o 


selves. et them- 


The Italians always for; 








us ¢ 
e had 

t] 

he 
ance, 
t pre 
ne to 








ey are sometimes proud, very 
seldom vain, and never affected. ‘The 
converse pr iliarity follows, of course. 
Having no sel iousness, they are as 
little sensitive to their defects as vain of 
their charms. ‘The models who come to 
the studios, and who have been selected 
or their beauty, despite the silent flat- 
tery incident to their very profession, 
and the lavish praise they constantly 
hear exp 1, are always simple, nat- 
ural, and unaffected. If you tell them 


they are vers witiful, they say, “ Ma 


dep itorily, or perhaps admit 

fact. But ‘ are better pleased 

» have I s admired than their 
faces. Of e former they are vain, of 
the latter t Vv al 4 For the most 
part, [ think ither wonder what it 
is we act 1 them and think worthy of 
rm *petua vin st ne or color. The other 
aay | was 1 t uck with the ¢« ir of 
a model m 1 m I was working, that 
I said t R ‘You have, without ex- 
yn st beautiful ear I ever 
saw.” S | somewhat derisively, 
and said, “ MV e?’ ‘It does not seem 
to giv you yleasure,” | continued, 
to know t 1 have a very hand- 


nporta,” answered 
l tto? E sempre lo 
7) ) ; . » 0 brut 0. Ec- 





( *—- You don’t care, then, whether 

l r ugly?’ “ Eh 

sO ) ulfo o 

R ste This 
Was all I ( ud { trom her. 

But t n to our washerwomen. 
In every ywn a large washing- 
istern is a ivs provided by the author- 
ities for ; e, and, at all hours of 
the day, the turesque figures of the 
peasants ’ from the old hag, 
whose skin is like a ywn and crumpled 
palimpsest, here Anacreontic verses are 
overwritten by a dull, monkish sermon,) 
to the round, dark-eyed girl, with broad, 
straight back 1 shining hair, may be 
seen gathered arour it,—their heads 

nae [ it is hand 12 
ru | to me gly 
handsome igiy l ! 
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protected from the sun | 


y their folded 
tovaglia, their skirts knotted up behind, 
and their waists embraced by stiff, red 
busti. Their work is always enlivened 
by song,—and when their clothes are all 
washed, the basket is lifted to the head, 


and home they march, stalwart and ma- 


jestic, like Roman caryatides. The sh ip 


Italian sun shining on their dark faces 
and vivid costumes, or flashing into the 
fountain, and basking on the gray, weed- 
covered walls, makes a picture which 1s 


often enchanting in its color. At the 





Albano, where the waters 
from tl 
cistern 


the 





the lake 
gether these strange pictorial groups, as 
they sang and thrashed the clothes they 
were engaged in washing; 
them, in the foreground, the great gray 


tower and granary, once a castle, litted 


itself in strong light and shade against 
the peerless blue sky, while rolling hills 
bey mad, covered with the pale green {o- 


liage of rounded olives, formed the char- 
acteristic bac keround. Sometunes a con- 
tadino, mounted on the crupper of his 
donkey, would pause in the sun to chat 


awhile with the women. The children, 


7] 
meanwhile, s] 





rawled and p ryed upon 


the grass, and the song and chat at the 





fountain wot 





1 not untre juently 
te rrupted by a shrill scream from one of 
the mothers, to stop a quarrel, or to si- 
lence a cry which showed the stoutness 
of their little lungs. 

The cobblers of Rome are also a gay 
and singing set. They do not imprison 
themselves in a dark cage of a shop, 
but sit “ sub Jove,” where they may en- 
joy the life of the street and all the 

Their benches are 
} 


generally placed near the ] f e ot 


“skyey influences.” 


some palace, so that th y may draw them 


under shelter when it rains. Here 


day they sit and draw their waxed-endy 
and sing,—a row of battered-looking 
: 


boots and shoes ranged along on the 
ground beside them, and waiting 


turn, being their only stock in trade. 


r their 
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They commonly have enough to do, and, 
as they pay noth ng tor shop-re nt, every 
baiocco the y get is nearly cle ir profit. 


They are generally as poor as Job’s cat; 
i : I 





but the y are tar happie r than the 
prietor of that interesting animal. Figa- 


ro is a high ideal of this class, and about 
as Raffaello’s angels 


What the 


as much like them 


are like Je ames \ ellowplush. 


i 
cobblers and F varo have in common 1s 
song and a love of scandal. One ad- 
mirable specimen of this class sits at the 
corner of the \ I na ¢ ipo le Case 
with his bench backed against the gray 
wall. Ile Is a ( sh 1 witha lor cy 
gray beard and a quizzical face, L sort 


of Hans Sachs, who turns all his life into 


verse and song When he mes out in 





the morning, he chants a domestic ily! 
in Which he narrates in verse the events 
of his hor l, and lhitferences and 
uzreements Of ht 1 his \ m 
I take to be a pure ition This ove 
he char sil S ‘ ng and ev- 
ery person tha ) s re n Ne th- 
ing tha ( I t i es 
cape him chron i and 
sarcas | n his \ 

So he si his mu like a 
h Ost e, i” ‘ ul I 

of cha 1 chal may show him 
into rhvyth n nd el ind sings 
as pe ’ ‘ cet Fr ls 
he has with n whi top D re 
his bench, from w h he administers po- 
et il justice to all persons, to have 1 


long chat, or some mes to bring h na 
frie ndly token : 
rior of his drawer he often brings forth 
an orange, or a bunch of 
ful of « hestnuts, suppilt 
dessert for the thick cabbag« -soup which 
he eats at me » guorno. 

In the busiest street of Rome, the pure 
Campagna song may often be heard from 
the throat of some contadino, as he slowly 


rumbles along in his loaded wine-cart,— 
the little dog at his side barking a sym- 
pathetic chorus. This song is rude enough, 
and seems in measure founded upon the 
Church chant. 


and consists ordinarily of two phrases, 


It is in the minor key, 
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ending in a screaming monotone, pro- 
longed until the breath of t ver fails, 
and often running down at e close into 
a ed chromatic. N s wr is one 
strain ended than itis s ! taken up 
wain im the press t und “ slow- 
ed” down to the sar conclusion. 
Heard near, it is dea x and disagree- 
ible But when ned ance, it 
has a sad and ple want ef nd seems 
) mg to the pla r wail at 

e wing the ve the mél- 
am stretches ( na In 

es vav | y t ight 
that the j if > was in 

t » of the ecl ¢ 
en I ? eat { ive or 
I h na then The 
Campa As ; not nis 
it Ca wna th 
( ntry the I t! oTrain- 
I 3 n 1 trom m= 

I sw I too 1 solita- 
$ ( K { gna is 


= ve cl I m nl 
eon to cre ilone he 

ep | ws ] ! dreary 

lt melancholyv ¢ \s ] | sed 
© listen to the s wle, I he 1 the ind 
of a distant invisible nd the sound 
of a distant ve ( sing 0 Slowly the 
cart came up ove the 3 | L 

irk spot against the twilig vy. and 
mour 1 on the top of ‘ of | h- 
wood tac a W “ singing 
to himself these words not very consol- 


atory, pe haps, but so completely in h ir- 








mony with the scene and the time that 
they struck me forcibly 
“FE. bella. t n? 
y >< 10 i Tr r-to 4 ~ 
oOo * 
a irest uv r é for me- 
uy when I shall be ) 0-ore. 
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ro- Whether this constant habit of song are susceptible to the least touch of 1} 








among the Sou 1 people, while at ty,—are ardent, if not endu In their 
nto their work licates happimess and con-  aflections,—and, unless provoked and ir- 
ne tent, I vy m efu I amiabl 
up is pleasa é n s jt y, and 
1 , 
w- sence n . 3 J W t < ruth is 
on form oul l r ¢ th We who 
ee. less harassed a ‘ ‘ nd ns 
it feel quite " h i that j a 
ms more € W es W | 
it less me I ss vious of the ranks to cha e ou col i t x 

t 
el- e t ur Phey giv our ambition be t tl e- 

















In ittie t t rences of casts ness But t e 1s | We 
vht have | i make ines or do more they e1 I we make 
in rise ] t n, and are sat vi t ell st el] t, cre- 
isfied w | st fare, if they ate, | r, to arrive at t y- 
or can get the demon of dis- met wl 1 the V é 
"} Sal N re s the: \ 1 and which « — 
ly you s swer with a to e1 V ' . 
the smile Ww else to be found tained [he 1  ¢ t 
un- J n l pie are hil- in Italian r- 
n- dren I har ‘ ed 
ban their « . sul t diseuise rite ! ’ 
d to ) s t ¢ S hed ‘ F , 
W tra } 
is g i cd 
driz I Na 1 i l 
i Lure ind t pit i-h 
Was 
um- 
3 
' 
wry —— . 
I Tt 
4 LETTER TO A DYSPEPTIC. 
xr : 
LES, m s. | 11ser- in rig , y « ‘ \ h 
te + I 
the | , ne could 1 if it 
: with ey than that ex- were tl In t eX ry of 
( nt 0 has n medical almanacs l irs iI 
i 
_ s i o if I years with find daily ¢ Os i ra 8 
ing 
" touched I t se generous ing vignettes of disease V viorn 
~“Oi- 
se ( fiden mmon w their covers, and which J Bridget 
hat of your | ntances daily studies with inexperi ed ¢ V- 
ach ” ° 
| : 
share, | i no des ment in the front entry, there ts 1 case 
can do r physical disinte- which seems to afford a iraliel to yours. 
ps) | 
gration, unl t t wreck of matter I found it stated in one of th work 
and the ‘ s with which Mr. the other day, tha here 1s 1ro ‘ ) h 
Addison w Cato’s Soliloquy. So in the blood of twenty-four men 
me- far as I can ascerta there is not an or- a broadsword ; but I am satisfied that it 





gan of your internal icture which is would be impossible to extri 
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from the veins of yourself and your whole 
family to construct a crochet-needle for 
your eldest daughter. And I am quite 


confident, that, if all the four hundred 
muscles of your present body were twist- 
ed together by a rope-maker, they would 
not furnish that patient young laborer 
with a needleful of 


You are 


martyr to Dy 


thread. 
loubtedly, as you claim, a 


sia; or if 


spe] you pre fer 
any other technical name for your dis- 


ease or diseases, ] will acquiesce in any, 


except, perhaps, the word “ Neurology,” 
which I must regard as foreign to etymo- 
logical science, it not to medical. Your 
think 


aim impressed by it, 


case, you think, is hard. I should 
it would be. Yet I 
I must admit, as was our a lopted fellow- 
Niagara. 


He, you remember, when pressed to ad- 
the 


mtempiation of 


citizen by the 


falling 


mire the eternal plunge of 
water, could only in re, with serene 


laws, “ And 


ac- 
quiescence what’s 


to hinder 


similar reflections by your disease and 
its hist My dear Dolorosus, can 
you acquaint me with any reason, in 
the heavens a ‘ on tl earth be 
neath, why 1 Ln have dy - 
pepsia 

My thouchts in\ intarily wander back 
to that 1 perwd, tive years ago, 
when I spent ee! t and day beneath 








\ ( lucted me, after 
t ) supper ot ao h- 
| est pleasing In respect 
I stionabie in reg urd 
‘ The house was not more 

( nd the char 
) | i vcen Are l witl ll 
that cis ft tu but not, I should 
have } I e recently P< ps its 
close oT if split could not 
have been analyzed into as many sepa- 
rate odors ( lee dis 1 in 
Cologne, t l co i Casily iro 
matic vinegar, damp straw ind 
dyed silk gowns And, as each of the 


windows was carefully nailed down, there 
‘ 


were no obvious me ins of obta 
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air, save that ventilator said to be used 

by an eminent lady in railway-cars,—the 

Th bed 
' ’ 


upper of teathers, whose 


elbow. lower was of 


straw, the 


human 
ex- 


treme heat kept me awake for a portion 


of the night, and whose abundant fluffy 


exhalations suggested incipient asthma 


during another porti m. On rising from 











these rather unrefr« shir y siun ers, I pe r- 
formed my morning ablutions with the 
aid of some three teacupsful of dusty 
water 10 the pit her } bly held 
that qua iva my alsb, of 
somethil W l | elegant 
towel-hors nd wi i I at first 
took it for a ¢ I proved 
on inspection to | ( Towel 
No. 1 . 
I rememl ais l ‘ | { { break- 
last-roon 1 Vv 1 i ( irying 
sausaces whi | ‘ 1 l the 
neig " Kite! in some 
degree e@ Six V your wife 
and child ] le was 
amply covered, what 
is t ( \ | ve " 
eood provide 1 how the 
beefs K t especial 
] tined Dolo- 
rosi ho we t I 1 the 
meas l i and 
pat e) Vv ir 
mass v ( wn- 
wa Li y 
tl ial ‘ t; 
I \ 1 i ) h y 
that cup was a tf t is re- 
lity The resot = sO 
fl i certail v S r 
brea es, in a} 1s tus 
! | must 1 asso- 
cl with thes ‘ 1 yellow 
sin Mr. R ( of the 
rock, a Athe ned in me 
such an immediate s ‘ lige " 
ilso fried potatoes, | s, mince- 
pie, and p les. J partook 
ot thes dainties | without 
undu waste oft t | \ red 
ta pl isely eigl I set- 
ting out for school ; t we, absorbed 
in conversation, rem 1ed at least ten; 


ril, 


sed 
the 
of 
ex- 
tion 
uffy 
ima 
rom 
pe r- 
the 
isty 


held 


Dolo- 
1 the 
ind 

y 

eve 

» . 
so 

3 r 


1899. | 
ult 
your « 


morn 


sultat 


Ye 
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. ao : 
1 we instantiy hastened to 


where you, without 


delay. absorbed yourself in 
while I flirted languidly with 





ver your desk the whole 
. , : 
sionally having anxious con- 


h certain sickly men whom I 








ve supe innuated book cee p- 
erished circumstances, and 
ym the want of nutritious 
ther dressed in rusty 

: , ’ 
white neckeloth, I 

] 
nan; he was ab 
number of t Inde- 
I served, at length 
ul x the list of fail- 
, 
owhil as it struck 
. 

1 uly apperta ] 
, ’ 
| Wards asct ill i 
y e en it t capl- 
one wrong in the 
n il-mar t, as I 
m their app - 


1 
I know you | ed 
we wa i hon to 
ne insta we open- 
toy] ' } 
i is 0 
ess W in’v ) 
\ rt ‘ ( i 
for 
than at st 
] ] } ] 
ul staid scl I, 
we fill- 
n ak 


r , vn Vv l 
l m the { { ul 
stry and woma to 

I small past | 

ind sat meekly rea- 








7 1 his etite, his 
y a copious luncheon 

nd vinegar, on his 

The two youngest 

rela 1 to their couches 
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soon after breakfast, in consequence of 
excess of sausave. 

You were quite agreeal e in conver- 
sation, I remember, after the { 
of appetite was checked. You gave 1 
your whole theory of the indigo cris 
with minute details, statistical and ceo- 


graphic al, of the financial cor m and 





supposed present location of princi- 
pal absconding debtors. 1 for 
what is called, at put he dine l- 
tellectual feast; while the « | appe- 
tite was satisfied with fried <, ditto 
roasted, strong coffee, turnips, 


sert, (at which p t N a 
ed bis appeuit ) we il i = 
ple-pic and iemon { ‘ 4 
a structure of a two ‘ , 
additional staging of © e- 
how inserted betwee t 
fifteen minutes, at th ou 
hos} ADiVY Sa 1 tha nave 
these litt social fi 
owing to Irequent 1 
and other Caust d m l ti 
most of 1 

I did not see mucl ( it 
alternoolr iti was aul i i 
I Said, that, ing ay | 4 
a it and see the 1 J 
t 1 wa I fi 1s 
witness the matcl t ( 


Snuthville I ren t 1 
1 little dis isl i, V I 
count -room, and 1 t r 
head over my nat ( 3 0 
impassioned) of the evs ‘ 
“ Those young fell y 
not all be sl ess, dl t 
but s¢ what comes Vhe 
a’n’t content with wa ' 
they kill it, Sir, actua VV I 
I thought of the manly f i- 
some, eager taces of my fi ( N 
Union” and the “ Excelsior,” the Ex- 
celsiors won by ten tallies, I she l q 


the return match to come off at Smith- 


ville the next month,—and then looked 











at the meagre form and wan countenance 
of their critic, I thought to my self, “ Dolo- 


rosus, my boy, you are killing something 
besides ‘Time, if you only knew it.” 
However, indigo had risen again, and 
your spirits also. As we walked home, 
you gave me a precise exhibit of your 
income and expenditures for the last five 
years, and a prospective sketch of the 
same for the next ten; winding up with 
an incidental delineation of the impor- 
tance, to a man of business, of a good 
pew in some respectable place of wor- 
ship. We found Mrs. D., as usual, ready 
at the table; we partook of pound-cake 
(or pound-and-a-half, I should say) and 
sundry hot cups of a very Cisatlantic 
beverage, called by the Chinese epithet 
of tea,—and went, immediately after, to 


a prayer me ting. T he « hurch or « hapel 


was much crowded, and there was a cer- 
tain something in the atmosphere which 


seemed to disqualify my faculties from 
comprehending a single word that was 


spoken. It certainly was not that the 


ventilators were closed, for there were 


none. The minister o sionally re- 
quested that the windows might be let 
down a little, and the deacons invariably 
closed them wain when he looked the 
other way At intervals, females were 
carried out, in a motionless condition, — 
not, as it appeared, from conviction of 
sin, but from faintness. You sat, ab- 
sorbed in thought, with your eyes closed, 
and seemed not to observe them. I re- 
member that you were very much shock- 


sted that the breath of 





ed wh 


an average sinner exhausted atmospheric 


air at the rate of a hogshead an hour. 


and asked you how much allowance the 
laws of the universe made for the lungs 
of church-members ? I do not recall your 
precise words, but I remember that I fi- 
nally found it expedient, as I was to leave 
for home in the ¢ arly train, to sp nd that 
night at the neighboring hotel, where I 
indulged, on an excellent mattress, in a 
slumber so profound, that it seemed next 
morning as if I ought, as Dick Swiveller 
suggested to the single gentleman, to pay 


for a double be dded room. 
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Well, that is all over now. You have 
given up business, from ill health, and 
exhibit a ripe old age, poss I ly a little 
over-ripe, at thirty-five. Your dreams 
of the forthcoming ten years have not 
been exactly fulfilled; you have not pre- 
cisely retired on a competency, because 
the competency retired from you. In- 
deed, the suddenness with which your 
physician compelled you to close up your 
business left it closed rather imperfe: tly 
so that most of the profi s are tf nd to 
have leaked out. You are economizing 
rather strictly, just now, in respect to ev- 


erythir y Dut doctors’ bills l r n 





nal Dolorosa is boarding somewhere in 


the country, where the children certainly 


will not have more indig food than 
they had at home, and may get less of it 
in quantity,—to say noth of more air 
and exercise to aid digest hey are 
not. however. in perfect conditior The 
twins are just getting l n irlet 
fever; Nathaniel has be " ulvised to 
leave school for a tim nd something 
1s thought to be the mat with Angeli- 
na’s back. Meanwhile, you are haunting 
water-cures, experimenting life-pills, 
holding private conferences with medical 
electricians, and thinkin y ol a Wy] to the 


Bermudas. 
You are learning, throu ill this, the 


savest maxXims of resionation, and trying 





to apply them. “ Life is hard, but short,” 
you say; “ Providence is . table ; 
we must submit to its mysterious de- 
crees.” Would it not be better, my dear 
Dolorosus, to s ty instead, * Life is noble 
and immortal; God is c ; we must 
obey his pl laws, or a r t] benefi- 
cent penalties”? Th se and fall of 
health are no more accidental than the 


rise and fall of indigo; an s the duty 


of those concerned in either commodity 
to keep their eyes open, nd learn the 
business intelligently. Of the three pro- 


verbial desiderata, it 1s is ¢ y to | 





healthy as to be wealtl ind much 
easier than to be wise, except so far as 
health and wisdom mean the same thing. 
After health, indeed, the ther necessa- 


ries of life are very si 
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obtained with moderate desires, re cru- 
lar em 1 loving home, correct 
theology, zht politics, and a year’s 
subs t “ Atlantic Monthly,” 
I have no ibt that life, in this planet, 


| 


is in any other 


solar s I ‘ xcepting Neptu 
the fifty-five asteroids. 


You e | y aware, my de 


ot the 


ne and 


ar Do- 
1 were 

phy- 
oe, un- 


t 


lorosus remember that you 
destined y r parents for the 
sician of } native seaside villa 
til 5 l ia ( ngenial avocation 


in curil mackerel that the ; 


ancient 


medals represented the goddess Hygeia 


with as three times as large as 
hat cari 1 lapius, to denote the 
iority of hygiene to medicin 





mornin ed ) Dates on ti 
\ $ Sys a noon to med 
ym the i nd tl evening 
) s t Ww do 
i | el cnow, | 
’ ! W will 








t vel i 
i you a ou unto 
individual ly you a 
horse and 

1D 
u w iy \ 
listinct ins t it any |! 


a Border R 1 who should y 
allude to ‘ t of disease 1 
1 


1 no 
these 
rl ior 
lave 
eyV- 


nate 
t 

Ss Ww h 
n as 

ture to 

n your 


But I cannot venture to hope that you 


i 


~ 
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- ae : er TY 
will do anything so reasonable. The 
fascinations of your present life are too 
overwhelming : er : A etal 

c neimimng, when an invalid once 
begins to enjoy the contemplation of his 
own woes, as you appear to do, it is all 
over with him. Besides, you urge, and 
perhaps justly, that your case has already 
gone too far, for so rough a ton What, 


then, can I do for you? Medicine I ean 





not offer; for even your respecta 
ly-physician occasionally hints that you 
need something diff from t I 
Suspect that rat \ 
may be summed up In one prescription ; 
Reverse instantly all the habits of y« 
previous physical ¢ tence und 

may be some chai 5b 


5 i 
S ! 
1 
n i 
, own 
very ineffectual co ove. |] " 
dwell rather on points w e you have 
exclusive jurisdiction, and n | 
ly or foolishly, at your | 
It does not depend on you, perl 
whether you shall eat bread or salerat % 
meat or sole-leather; but it certainly 
does depend upon yours \ 1 
shall wash yourself d | ! i 











you began to dabbit l H 

you had not bestowed a s ere 

upon your entire per sin ( " 
when, twenty years ago, w < 

last plu ve tog her, off ‘J on 

in our native village. ‘I 

furnished house there are no | ’ 
privileges beyond pint water-y I 
know from anxious personal 

I know that you have spent an o on- 
al week at the sea-shore dur ne th sum- 
mer, and that many people prefer to do 


{ t} ‘ 


up their cleanliness for the year during 
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these excursions; indeed, you yourself 
have mentioned to me, at such times, 
with some enthusiasm, your daily sea- 
bath. But I have been privately assured, 
by the other boarders, that the bath in 
question always consisted of putting on 
a neat bathing-dress and sitting awhile 
on a rock among the sea-weed, like an 
insane merman, with the highest waves 
submerging only your knees, while the 
younger Dolorosi S] lashed and gambolled 
in safe shallows behind you. Even that 
is better than nothing, but — Soul of Mo- 
hammed !—is that called bathing? Veri- 
ly, we are, as the Turks declare, a nation 
ot * airty Franks,” if this be the accept- 
ed definition. 

Can it be possible that you really hold 
with the once-celebrated Mr. W ilker, 
“ The 


called, who maintained, that, by a correct 





as he was deservedly 


diet, the system became self-purifying, 


through an active exhalation which re- 


pelled impurity,—so that, while walking 
on dusty roads, his feet, and even his 


kings, remained free from dust? “ By 


way of experiment, I did not wash my 
face for a week; nor did any one see, 
nor I feel, the difference.” My deluded 
friend, it is a fatal error. Mr. Walker, 
the Original, may have been inwardly a 
saint andas ive, but it is impossible that 
his familiar socic ty could have been de- 
sirable, even to fools or sinners. Rather 
recall, from your early explorations in 
Lempriére’s Dictionary, how Medea re- 
newed the youth of Pelias by simply 
cutting him to pieces and boiling him; 
whereon my. Lord Bacon justly remarks, 
that “there may be some boiling re- 
quired in the matter, but the cutting to 
pieces is not needful.” If you find that 
the water-cure agrees with your consti- 
tution, I rejoice in it; I should think it 
would; but, I implore you, do not leave 
it all behind you when you leave the in- 
stitution. When you return to your fam- 
ily, use your very first dollars for buying 
a sponge and a tin-hat, for each member 
of the household; and bring up the five 
children to lead decent lives. 


Then, again, consider the fact that our 


lungs were created to consume oxy ven. 


I suppose that never in your life, Dolo- 


rosus, did those breathing organs of yours 


inhale more than one half the quantity 
of air that they were intended to take 
in,—to say nothing of its quality. Yet 
one would think, that, in the present hich 
prices of other food, you would make the 


most of the « nly thing you can put into 





your mouth gratis. Here is Nature con- 

stantly urging on us an unexceptionable 
: I 

atmosphe re forty miles hich, for if a 


pressure of fourteen pounds to the square 
inch is not to be called urging, what is ? 
—and yet we not only neglect, but resist 


the favor. Our children commonly learn 


to spell much better than they ever learn 


to breathe, because much more attention 


is paid to the former department of cul- 
ure. Indeed, the materials are better 


provided ; spelling-books are abundant ; 
but we scarcely allow them time, in th 


intervals of school, to seek fresh air out 


of doors, and we sedulously exclude it 
from our houses and school-rooms. Is it 
not possible to impress upon your mind 


the changes which “ modern improve- 
ments” are bringing upon us ? In times 
past, if a gentleman finished the eve ning 
with a quiet cigar in his parlor, (a prac- 
tice I de precate, and introduce only for 
purposes of scientific illustration,) not a 
trace of it ever lingered to annoy his wife 
at the breakfast-table ; showing that the 
draft up the open chimney had wholly 
disposed of it, the entire atmosphere of 
the room being changed during the night. 
Now, on the other hand, every whiff lin- 
gers yx rsistently beside the domestic altar, 
and betrays to the youngest child, next 
day, the parental weakness. For the sake 
of family example, Dolorosus, correct this 
state of things, and put in a ventilator. 
Our natures will not adapt themselves to 
this abstinence from fresh air, until Prov- 
idence shall fit us up with new bodies, 
having no lungs in them. Did you ever 
hear of Dr. Lyne, the eccentric Irish 
physician? Dr. Lyne held that no house 
was wholesome, unless a dog could get in 
under every door and a bird fly out at 


every window. He even went so far as 


ours 
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take 
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ret in 
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to build his house with the usual number 
of windows, and no glass in the sashes; 


he lived in that house for fifty years, 











reared a large family there, and no 
death ever occurred in it. He himself 
died away from home, of small-pox, at 
eighty ; his son immediately glazed all 
the windows of the house, and several of 
the family died within the first year of 
the alteration. The story sounds : 

phal, I ow tl oh I did not vet it from 


Sir Jonah Barrington, but somewhere in 





the scarcel ss amusing pages of Sir 
John Sin I will not advise you, my 
» break every pane 





no doubt that Nathaniel and his boy-com- 





panions would enter with enthusiasm into 
the proces [ am fond of extremes ; 
but you cert y might go so far as to 
take the nails t of my bed-room win- 
dows, and vet k 1 good deal this side 
the Lyn 

[ hardly dare go on to speak of exer- 
cise, lest are the reproa h of 
that ancient rl in who,—as related 
by Plutarel A phorisms,—after de- 


livering an oration in praise of Hercules. 


Was startic { the satirical inquiry from 





his : ier any one had ever 
dispraised Hercules. As with Hercules, 
so with t phy cal activity he re pre- 
sents no « dispraises, if few practise 
it. Even the sagreement of doctors 
has brought out but little skepticism on 


this point. Cardan, it is true, in his trea- 
tise, “ Plante cur Animalibus diuturni- 
ores,” maintained that trees lived longer 
than men because they never stirred 
from their places. Exercise, he held, in- 
creases transpiration ; transpiration short- 
ens life ; to live long, then, we need only 


remain perfectly still. Lord Bacon fell 





in with this faney, and advised “ oily 
unctions,” to prevent perspiration. Mau- 
pertuis went farther, and proposed to 
keep the body covered with pitch for this 
purpose: conceive, Dolorosus, of spend- 
ing threescore years and ten in a gar- 


ment of tar, without even the ornament 


of feathers, sitting tranquilly in our chairs, 


waiting for longevity! In more recent 
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ber o1 


times, I can remem 


ly Dr. Dar- 
win as an advocate of sedentary liv- 


its advan- 


ing. He attempted to show 
tages by the healthy longevity attained 


by quiet old ladies in country-towns. 


| 





But this is questioned by his critic, Dr. 
Beddoes, who admits the longevity, but 
denies the healthiness ; he maintains that 
the old ladies are taking some new med- 


icine every day,—at least, if they have 





ician who understands his busi- 


Now I will not maintain, with Frede- 


rick the Great, ihat all our systems of 
education are wrong, because they aim 
to make men students or clerks, whereas 
the mere shape of the body shows (so 
th« ight Kine Freder ©) th t we are pri- 
marily designed for postilions, and should 
spend most of our lives on horseback. 





But it is very certain that all the physical 


universe takes the side of health and ac- 
tivity, wooing us forth into N e, implor- 
ing us hourly, and in unsuspe l ways, 
to receive her blessed breath into body 
and soul, and share in her eternal youth. 


For this are summer and winter, seed 


time and harvest, given; for this do vio- 


let and bloodroot come, and gentian and 
witch-hazel go; for this do changing sun- 
sets make yon path between the pies a 
gateway into heaven; for this does day 


shut us down within the loneliness of i 





dome of light, and night, lifting it, m 


us free of the vast fel owship ot stars; tor 
this do pale meteors wander nightly, soft 
as wind-blown blossoms, down the air; 
for this do silent snows transform the 
winter woods to feathery things, that 
seem too light to linger, and yet too 
vast to take their flight; for this does 
the eternal ocean follow its queen with 
patient footsteps round earth’s human 


shores ; for this does all the, fair creation 


answer to every dream or mood of man, 
so that we receive but what we give: l 
is offered to us, to call us from our books 
and our trade, and summon us into Na- 
ture’s health and joy. To study, with 
the artist, the least of her beauties,—to 


1 
ne 


explore, with the man of science, t 


smallest of her wonders,—or even simply 
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Who can deseribe the unspeakable 
refreshment for an ove | brain, of 
laying aside all Cares, and su nal ring 
one’s self to simpk lily activity ? Lay- 
ing them aside ! I etract the expression 
they slip off unnoticed. Yo innot em- 
bark care in your wi y there 18 no 
room for the odious freight Care retuses 
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tempted to damage yourself or some- 
body else with it. before 
the Rocky Mountains. 


Do not think me heartless for 


as parting for 


what I 
say, or assume, that, because I happen to 


be he 





salthy myself, I 








ill-health in others. are invalids 

who are objects of sympathy indeed 
ym] 

guiltless heirs of ancestral ise, OT 





victims of parental folly or 
I \ 
whose lives are early blig 


dies that seem as causeless as thev ar 


cureless, or those with whom the work 
has dealt so cruelly that all their del ite 
nature is like sweet bells janeled or 
those whose powers of life are all . 
hausted by t ) ed labors nd unseen 
cares,—or thos« premature ly old with « 
ties and dangers, heroes of thought and 
action, whose very names evoke th p 
sion and the pride of a hundred thou- 
sand hearts lhe e is 1 totter y tee- 
bleness of old age. also. nobler t] — 
prime if streneth; we all know aged men 
who are floating on, in stately ser 


Old Téméraire, with quiet tides around 
them. and the blessed sunset bathine in 


loveliness all their dying day. 


THE UTAH 


ITS CAUSES ANI 





as- 
sembled iitation on the su ct 
of Slavery, far from being suppressed, 
or even overshadowed, burned more 
er before The Pro 
in Kansas, stimulated 





support of the 


Administration, 


was engaged in a final 
effort to maintain a supremacy over the 


affairs of that Territory which the current 


Expedition. 
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should be added to the army, to supply 
the place of those which had been with- 
drawn from service in the East. 

It was evident that the purpose for 
which he had originally planned the ex- 


pedition had failed. Forced, after all, 


} 
less 


no by inclination than by circum- 
stances, into such a revival of Slavery 
agitation as he had never contemplated 
during the interval between his election 

inauguration, the Utah War only 
| 


bered his administration, promot- 


and 
incum 
ing neither its policy nor its 


prosperity. 


result, it would 


However it might not 


in the least advance his interests; and 


it became his « pinion, that, the sooner it 


was quieted, the better for the welfare of 


the Democratic party, which would be 
responsible by the 


: a 
held country for all 


* After 
, 


the de luge,” seemed to be adopt d as the 


mistakes in its us 


management. 
motto of the entire policy of the Admin- 
istration. 
The only in Congress con- 
the New Year, was 
House of 
Warren of 
f } | 


a Dadly-worded resolution, 


movement 
¢ Utah, before 


the introduc 


ernir 
tion into the Repre- 
} 
Arkansas, 
prefa 
amble, looking to 


Mr. Bern- 
ler- 


sentatives, by Mr. 


ea 





by a worse-worded pre 


from the floor of 


, 
lormon de egate from the 


ensued 


ssion 


of privilege unde: 


Mr. Warren cl 


introduce the 


which aimed the ri 


esolution,— and when it 


was ruled in order, much hesitation was 


evinced about ade pting it, some members 
fearing that it would establish a danger- 


ous precedent for emergencies that might 
arise in the 


The 


there was little difference of opinion in 


future history of the coun- 


try. tone of debate showed that 


the House con erning Utah affairs,—the 
unanimity, however, being due in great 
part to ignorance and indifference. The 
issue of Slavery in Kansas was absorbing. 
Mr. Warren’s resolution was referred to 
the Committee on Territories, and slum- 
bered upon their table through the whole 
session. The only other movement in 
Congress, which deserves mention in this 


connection, was the introduction, towards 
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the close of January, by Senator Wilson 
of Massachusetts, of a joint resolution au- 
thorizing the appointment of commission 
ers to examine into the Mormon difficul- 
ties, “ with a view to their adjustment.’ 
This was referred by the Senate to the 
Committee on Military Affairs, and was 
never heard of again. 

The 


for an increase of the army secured fa- 


recommendation of the President 


consideration from committees 


of both Houses, 


vorable 
and the discussion which 
ensued, upon the bills reported for that 
with allusions to th« 
Utah question. Mr. Thompson of New 
York, and Mr. Boyce of 


was filled 


purpose . 


I 


South Caroli- 


na, both made elaborate speeches on the 
subje but neither of them proposed 
any scheme for its solution. Such a 
scheme, however, wa: suggested by Mr 


Blair of Missouri, who advised a reorgan- 


ization of the Territorial government, in 
order to vest the legislative power in th 
Governor and the Judges, for which a 
precedent existed in the instance of the 


Old Northwe ste t 
was had upon Lhis sugs 
bate, Mi 


lent During the winter, 


rn Territory ; but no action 
Through 
remain- 


the Pres- 


esuon. 


t ire de Bernhisel 


ue Cl 
ed s 


1ient conterred upon Us nel t 


Johnston 





1K Gem rai, 

beheving that the uni n discretion he 

had manifested er ed him to promo- 

tion; and the nomination was conlrmed 
DY the Senate 

While such were the transactions in 

Congress, the Mormons, in December, 


had 
under 
The 
been elected under the Organic Act of the 
Territory 


second Monday of that month, in the hall 


organized a government like that 
which they had hitherto subsisted. 
ke vislature the same which had 


met at Salt Lake City on the 


f +4} 


of the Council House, and organized by 
the choice of Heber C. Kimball as Presi- 


dent of the Council and John Tay lor as 
Speaker of the House. 


retained the title and authority of Gover- 


Brigham \ oung 


vislature the 





nor, and addressed to the le 
customary annual message, reviewing the 
condition of the Territory. This docu- 


ment was prepared in reality by Taylor, 





J 
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on and was worded with considerable inge- Sovereignty, at that time scarcely fou 

vu nuity. Not the slightest allusion was years old! 

n made to the declarations of indepen lence The only acts of the legislature were 
I ; g 


ul that had been reiterated throughout the one disorganizing the County of Green 














t. summer and autumn, but the relations of | River, in which the army was encamped 
he Utah to the United States were discussed and attaching it for legislative and judi- 
Fas s those of a Ti ritory to the Union cial purposes to Great Salt Lake ¢ yunty 
I nt was himself charged with another divesting the Governor of power 
nit treason in hi tion towards the Mor- to license the manufacture of ardent s] 
fa- mons, the Governor and Judges whom its, and conferring that authority upor 
es he id ipl nted were reviled as de- the President of the Church of J 
ich praved and a loned men, and the ar Christ of Latter-Day Saints; and sever 
ral my Was a n proclaimed a mob while al others in pursnance of the syste1 f 
the Utah was lauded as the “ most loyal Ter- granting away¥ large tracts of pu lo 
cw ritorv kr n since the davs of the Revo- main to private persons, in direct contra 
us lution.” The theory of Squatter-Sover- vention of a clause in tl Organ Act 
he eignty was tl ba f the irgument, and of the Territory, whi h provides tl st na 
ed Mr. Bu 1 was cecused, and with law shall be passed interfer y with the 
a some reas f inconsistency in his ap- primary disposal of the soil.” To thes 
Ly plicati hat doctrine. acts Brigham Young attached his signa 
in- In re I to this message, the legis- ture as Governor, and aftixed the Terri 
I lature la sx f resolutions eda- torial seal 


the ing itself to sustain “ His Excellency Gov- | A Memorial to Congress was adopte 


igh . £ the snout that tl Th CUl | ‘ hat tl f 
Ln- Presic 1 ¢} t he Nation G is Utal 
es ie i dl —_ soil he statemen , 
on acta t | : Micials and a 1 vriters 
il, = , 1, } t rel} eed the historv of th M 


10- | therw | n | h at nos nd i hat tl { ! 
] 1 j ier lar 
ed } noint ‘ et expressing a the Utah expedition was t nit s i 
termur to sist ant itrages Give s our I tutional 

in attempt n the r t of the Administra- richts.” it said: “thev are all we as! 











hat vassalage by nT nting, contrary to the 

ed. Constitution, officers whom the pe ople 
had have neither voice nor vote in electing,” 

the ~avowing tl purp not to suffer “any 

the persons appointed to office for Utah by and make our own laws without let or 
hall the Administration either to qu alify for, hindrance.” Although t 

by r assume, or discharge, within the limits nothing more than an infurnated track 
esi- if the Territory, the functions of tl f it was honored in both Houses by 1 
as fices to which they have been appointed erence to the Committees on Territories, 
ung so long as the Territory is menaced by from which it received all the consider 
ver- un invading army,”—and declaring that it deserved. 

the the people of Utah would have tl “ir ‘ent and inactive as this review 
the voice in the selection of their officers. shows Congress and the President to 
cu- These were sweet-scented blossoms to have been concerning Utah, a similar 


lor, blow so early on the tree of Squatter- apathy was impossible in the War De- 
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them with covering, an ecclesiastical man- 
date had been issued, directing all per- 
sons who had spare clothing of any de- 
scription to deposit it at the tithing-oflice 
in Salt Lake City, to be there ex« hanged 


for gram and cattle with those who were 


in need. 


At the commencement of the rebellion, 
Mormon settlements in Southern Cal- 
itornia had been broken up, and all the 


Church 


moned to return from foreign lands. The 


missionaries of the were sum- 


inflax of population from these sources, 


though shieht, yet in reased the destitu- 
tion. Almost all th people, too, had 

en withdrawn f1 m produ tive empl y- 
ments throughout the autumn and winter. 
Although the number of militia kept un- 
der arms, after the formation of the camp 
at Fort B idger, p obably at no time 
reached f en hund ed, while in Octo- 


Ut and November it had exceeded three 


thousand, st 1c fever of excitement 


which raged through the community dis- 


uted its members from any hearty la- 


bor Great quantities of winter-wheat, 
» be sure, had been sown, and the fields 
were prepared for cultivation during the 
coming summer; but no public improve- 


ment were rosecuted, OUYy 


7 


vas prepal d is had 


been predicted to Captain Van Vliet. 

Che COMP Nele subserviency Of the peo- 
— 4] . 
ri tO tine merarcny Was never more 


strikingly manifest than in a financial 
scl me whi h Brigham Young devised 


at this tinx Among the Mormons there 
been a quantity of gold coin 
much 


had always 


ext eeding, in pro- 


in circulation, 
amount cir- 


Amer- 


owing to the fact, that 


portion i their numbe r, the 


culating in any othe 


ica. This 


the Church had 


portuou ol 
was 
unconstitutionally arro- 
prerogative of « oining 
The 

, 1: 
on which had been enkst- 


Quart 


4 I 


rated to itself the 


tf money. 


and revula ing the value o 
Mormon batta 
ed at Winter 

banded in California at the close of the 
Mexican War, and most of its 
ings. The 


they there accumulated were conveyed 


rs in Iowa was dis- 


members 


treasures 





went to the gold di 


to Utah, where the Church established a 


E 


pe dition. 


mint and coined cre ld pie es ol $2.50, $5, 
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ure from the Book of Morn with the 
motto, “ Holines » the Lord.” The in- 
trinsic value of these ec ins being more 
than ten per cent. less than denom- 
inations, they were eta ithin the 
Territory. Young now prevailed upon 
his people to sur ider whatever gold 
and they po 5s i ung 
several hundred t s s, and 
accept in return tft ( bank- 
ing ass lation oF V e ] it was 
president and one ‘ $ sons 
in law sl t I} t | ‘ it 
dee i le ilk in¢ S i I ICSS than 
one hundred d irs ¢ ck, th 
appraist el 1 which rest- 
ea W th i olicers S¢ jatior 
So absolute was thi 0 m and ig 
norance of the pr t they sub- 
mitted to t ex I | mur 
mu 
M Kant 1au ( n Salt Lake 
City eight days | I towards 
Fort Bridge a l lite long 
enough it sted i t the Mor- 
mon lead to he extremities 
to W i peo} wed. To 
Set irs th 3 Lit ‘ ol | pot ‘ ‘ cis who 
we t le i nt on, there 
was no ch except y flieht and 
icing the Fede ‘ es to tem- 
Ori ze B l h I l they were con- 
ee f the army 
resisted, when 
to its way. 
In case o e fligl ‘ ders. or of 
a general exodus of t populati only 
two courses lay open to them, north- 
ward toward the British Possessions, 


southward 


toward the provinces of Up 


per Mexico. 


The first two days of Mr. Kane’s so 
journ in « ump satisfied him of the co- 
operation of Govern Cumming in a 
pian for temporizing, a well as of the 

I 
impossibility of enlisting General Johns- 
I 


} | 
y such scheme 


An imaginary affront, to which he believ- 





ton or Judge Ex kels 
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ish Inquisition, a record of similar bitter- 
ness of feeling may be found, but its 
parallel does not exist outside the annals 
of religious persecution. 

Governor Cumming returned to Fort 
Bridger during the second week in M Ly, 
still accompanied by Mr. Kane, and also 
by a party of Mormons who intended to 
escort the latter to Missouri. Upon his 
arrival, he addressed a letter to General 
Johnston, stating, offic ially, that the peo- 
ple of Utah had acknowledged his au- 
thority, and that the roads between the 
camp and Salt Lake City were free for 


the transit f mails 


ind passengers, the 
Mormon forces having withdrawn from 
the cafions, and none of the Territorial 
militia remaini inder arms ex¢ ept with 
his consent and ipprobation. A day or 
two later, Mr. Kane bade him farewell 
and started toward the St ites, his mission 
having be en cor ipl ted. 

" 


It may be well to pause here and esti- 


precise results. It had secured 
delay. The herds on Henry’s Fork h: 


N 
thriven better tl n was expected, and 


mate its 


toward the close of April the number of 
mules in working condition was sufficient 
to have drageed a train of two hundred 


wagons. The dr: 0n-horses which sur- 





vived could have been assigned to the 


artillery-bat ies, and the 1 viment have 


served as infantry With this equipment 








slight th ich it may ir, a ! id 
movement upon the Valley w is possible ; 
and whatever may have been the opin- 


ion during the previous autumn, it was 





1at 
force at Can p Scott could have rout- 


universa pinion in the spring t 


~d any body of militia that might have 
oppose d its ady 


ince, althouch, perhaps, it 


was not sufficient to subjugate the Terri- 


tory, in case the Mormons should flee to 


the mountains. Provisions, also, were 
running low in the « amp. The ration of 
flour had been further reduced. All the 
vattle had been slaughtered, and there was 
every prospect if recourse to mule-meat 
before the first of June. Everything, 
therefore, favored the plan of an early 
march toward the city; and it is cer 


tain that it would have been commenced 





Expedition. | April, 
without awaiting reinforcements from the 
States, had not the Governor’s scheme 
for pacification intervened Distrustful 
of its expediency or propriety though 
General Johnston might have been, he 
deemed it his duty to await its result. 
Neither he nor the Governor be ing su- 
preme in the direction of affairs, it was 
the duty of each to defer so far as might 

be to the a tion of the other. 

In the next place, Mr. Kane’s interpo- 
sition had produced an irreconcilable dif- 
ference of « pinion between the civil and 
the military authority. This is evident 
from what has already been stated, and 
there is no need to confi 


} ‘ 
n thet 





wt by ar- 
gument. The Governor returned to Fort 
Bridger in May, believing the Mormons 
to be an injured + ople, whose cause was 


in the ma n just. But his position was full 





Z 


“ecoonized 
in his offici ull character, it i true; but he 
Was conscior that every Mormon ac- 


| 1 F ; ca 
Knowledved a1 wal u 





& superior 
i 


to his own, which was directine the emi- 


gration southward, and leaving him Gov- 
ernor of empty villages and deserted 
fields rl nly hope he entertained of 
checking this exodus was by quashing 
the indictments for treason which had 
been found against the Mormon leaders, 


and by insuring them against contact with 
1@© Was powerl ss 


nd his con- 


tro solely within the cognizan e of 
the « irts. The SOC d he had assumed 
to be within his power, and had so as- 


sured the Mormons; but there he was at 
variance with General Johnston, who de- 
nied his claim to absolute a ithority over 
the movements of the army 
Unknown, however, to the parties who 
ques- 
tions, a superior power had already inter- 
vened and solved the diffier Ity On the 
6th of April, the President h ud sioned a 
Procl mati yn, at Washineton. rehe arsing 
o the mw ple of Utah Territ ry, at con- 
siderable leneth. their past offences, and 


parti ularly those which imme 





y pr 
ceded and followed the outbreak of the 
all 


I 


ellion, and declaring them traitors : 

















but, “in order to save the effusion of 


blood, and to avoid the indiscriminate 





punishment of a whole people for crimes 
i i 

. , ‘ | Tl 

tf wnieh it } 2 a | bie that ali al 
equally guilty,” offering “a free and full 


pardot to all who will submit themselves 
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t Commissioners { 3 
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he other, M B M’Culloch, of Tex- 
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Mex » I t] | intment, Mr. Bu- 
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i OV i " e Ce is = 
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} 1 
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trains W he ] 0 
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wl} if f a } hejct nee 
General Jol } ind leper ] 
inless it s vay into t 


hed La B , tary of the 
North Platte, fif miles from the Fort. 
There he everest storm 
it had o econ tor many 
aS The ‘ t ust-deep, a A 
is followed ’ in which kill- 
ed his muk by s : He was forced 
to remain stationa yn e than a week, 
and when he renewed the march the 


trains were ( ed | foot-deep. 
I 
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The Commissioners reached ( amp Scott 
on the 29th of May. The President’s 
Proclamation had been received the day 

efore. With the exception of a few 
persons who were prepared for su ha 


document by reflection on Mr. Kane’s 


mission, everybody was astonished at its 
purport. It seemed incredible that a 


lenity should have been extended to th 


' .. 
Mormon rebels which was refused to 


Free 


once indicted for treason and seditic 





State men in Kansas, who wert 








Sina Is 5 i i V 
( vas none t I 
thirsty } 
ul STY f ilemen in i) Ca p Ww i 
is reported in the States t e |} 
vailed there it there was a feeling 
> a . 
infi chagrin, a cons isness that the 
expedition w only , n Mr. Bu- 
B I 
chanan’s pr al chess und rv 
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jue t as the were vi I] I 
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i 
mained only three days, Wi h th y em 
ploy: lin obta ning a irate iniormat 
concerning the transa is of th is 
three months; for when they started from 


Missouri, no news of the result of Mr. 


Kane’s mission had reached the front 
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On the 2d of June, they started for the press overtook him from General Gar- 
Valley, intending to summon the | ding land, who commanded the Department 
Mormons to an interview, and receive of New Mexico. enjoinir ¢ him to halt 
their formal acceptance of the terms of and await reinforcements There he 
the Proclamation,— of which, of course. camped more than three weeks R 
there could be no doubt. They were ac- newing his progress, he was ert = 
companied by the postmaster of Salt Lake on the 29th of April, by the same snow 
City, with the mails for the Mormons. storm which was so dis t sto! iten- 
which « had been letained at the camp ant-Colonel Hoff a L Ront r 
ince the commenct nent of the rebellion was companied | < ! 
The Governor ind the Superintendent io f which ther was nothing 
of Indian Affairs followed them the next breal Snow fell to tl lept! of thre 
day The rest of the Federal officers feet, and, at the verv heicht of the st 
refused to join the party, or to n al f tl atin 
movement , supposed eapitula- 1 mues r ’ r sl 
of the M ns, until their ~ t W! he march was 1 I, af 
sion hould | perfected Ther wv ra ‘ lof « , } } lreda 
i of tl G nor which sho } = at : 
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1 ° : 
erybody except rarrison and a few 


individuals who were bu 

















their property. Besides these, tl only 
beings visible in the streets were here 
and there groups of half-naked Indian 
boys paddling in the gutters. Almost the 
sound libl s the curgling of 
City Creek. Through the chinks of 
heavy v len po tal of the Temple 
square, workmen were to be seen en- 
raged in demol hing the roofs of the 
buildings he inclosure Over the 
windows of all the houses boards wert 
nailed ; the doors were locked: the gates 
closed; a ul in many of th gardens, 
crops of we ls were beginning to choke 
the flower-beds. From some of the 
houses of tl I el isiastic Saints 
all the wood-work was removed. lea r 
nothing st ding except the bar dol 
walls, while a few had been burt t 
the ground, In front f the tithing- 
office, a train of w gons was loading with 
in for l to Prov 
Gx é the § l 
~~ e to the q — 
his $ Vis rh 
la ‘ j h the Commis- 
he) | ers Ww WwW h the t ) 
messen sel ! 


Kimball, ar Wi cethe vith t 
Twelve Apostles 1 twenty or thirty 
Bishops, High Priests, and Elders, em 
bras ing almost t nfluential ch i 
ters in the Church, rode into th it 
Brigham’s mansjon thrown open weil 
the party lined there 
terwards in a ly 

and the Ci missioners. 

rangements a conferer 





lowing day. 

The President’s pardor 
the Mormon 
Utah on the 6th, and the 
which it was received by the 





showed that th y were not satisfied with 
their leaders. It 


hing-offices, and 


the position ol was read 


from the steps of the 
I 
at the street 


corners, to crow 1s who de- 
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tendent, who appears to have acted as a 
tool of the Governor through the whole 
aflair, it seems probable that they prom- 
ised « x pli itly to exert their influence to 
quarter the army in Cache Valley, nearly 
a hundred miles north of Salt Lake City, 
and also to procure the removal of Judge 
Eckels. The 


for the advance of the army reach- 


news of the issue of the 


order 


ed 





city on the 12th, and accelerated 


the 





the result of the 


conferences, which con- 





cluded that eve 


ning th a pledge on the 
part of Young and his associates to sub- 
mit unconditionally to the Federal au- 


. Durir 


y. Au 





thori g the next few days, the 


Commissioners, accompanied by the Gov- 


ernor, travelled southward, and addressed 
le re wdiel S al Provo and Lehi, spe- 





rtiing the people to return to 

es in the northern settlements, 

{ m that the troubles were end- 

ed, and tl hey need fear no melesta- 
tion of person or property. 

W heth« | these proceedings—which 











were legiti re s of Mr. Buchan- 
an’s pol vere stent with the hon- 
( ol u ( ntry, the pu ili can j uge 
for thems« s. The Commissioners cer- 
tainly l 1 themselves with dignity 
and credit ; it it is doubtful whethe 
they ever would have accepted their 
| I n had they anticipated the na- 
ture ities they would be required 
to pel l 

Th ny moved slowly forward dur- 
ing the progress of these negotiations. In 


Echo Cajon, i iad an < 


pportunity to 

















: ; 
ect ¢ ‘ the previous au- 
tun Mormon fortifications. As 
the non which 1s more than twenty 
iles long ! hes the Weber Riv- 
‘ dv s ith from five or six 
I I i 5 i il t. Its north- 
1] 
ern § yunes t ect Wall of rock, 
, ’ 
which $ ur to the he ont 
ot sey i | t above the road. 
on : 
rhe s \ sic ins the character 
8) 4 steep siope covered with 
grass and shes. Echo Creek, 
a narrow ) vith its dense fringe 


oi willows, filis the whole bottom betwee n 


ffs. ‘The first ind 
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tion of approach to the fortifications was 


the sight of piles of stones heaped into 
walls four or five feet high, pierced with 
loopholes, and visible on every project- 


ing point of the cliffs along the north- 


ern side, from most of which a peb- 


ble could be snapped down upon the 


road. Just beyond, after turning a bend 





in the cajfion, all the will 





creek had been cut away, and 
tl 


wide 


1e cleared space a ditch five or six feet 
and ten feet deep was dug across 
The 


pa ked so as to form an embankn ent, on 


the bottom. dirt thrown from it was 
which logs were so arranged that it would 


answer for a breastwork, behind which 


riflemen could be 


At inte 


were two similar lines of dit 


posted under « 
I 


rvals of about a hundred yards 





work, by the first of which the road was 
1 to 
which had probably been mined. 

other line was constructed just al 


forces skirt the very base of 


OVE 
the mouths of two narrow gorges whi 
enter the canon, 1 early oppo ite one an- 
other, from the north and south. By the 
aid of these dams the cafion might possi- 
bly have been overflowed for half a mil 
to the depth of several feet, but the wa- 
ter would have accumulated slow yn 
account of the insienific mt size ¢ 1 


creek, 


Several dirt walls stretched 


tl 








across 1@ gorges, Ccommal 
of the fortifications below. 
of defences possesst l as little 


} 


neth as me 





It served 





firm the impression, which by 
had | 


ty of 


general, that the Capaci- 
Mormons t 


1 1 ] 
had been greatly 


become 


the 


over! 





vigorous etl 





rt to pene 
early in the spring would inevitably hav: 
succeeded. 

For nearly a mile beyond the 


hills, 


road runs, extends below the lotti 


es, a chain of low over which 


mits on the southern side of the cafion. 
The northern side becomes, in « 

quence, a deep glen, as the cliffs which 
form its wall rise abruptly from the level 
of the creek. This glen is filled with 


bushes, and in it, thus protected from 
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the wind, the Mormon militia had their * 


winter-quarters. The huts they occupied 
had been constructed by digging circu- 
lar holes in the ground, over which were 
piled boughs in the same manner as the 
poles of an Indian lodge. Around these 
boughs willow-twigs were plaited, and 
the entire hut was finally thatched with 
straw, grass, or bark. Many of them 
had chimneys built of sod and stones, 
like those which had been improvised 
at Camp Scott. An open spot, a few 
hundred feet below the beginning of the 
glen, was the site of the head-quarters 
of the command. Here the huts were 
built around a square, in the centre of 
which was planted a tall pine flag-pole. 
The scenery at this point is exceedingly 
picturesque. Out of a tangle of willows, 
alders, hawthorn, and wild cherry-trees 
spring the bold sandstone cliffs, in every 
crevice of which cedars and fir-trees cling 
On the 
other side of the cafion a sheet of rich 


to the jagged points of rock. 


verdure, all summer long, rolls up the 
mountain to its very summit. Down the 
glen ripples the little creek underneath 
an arch of fragrant shrubs twined with 
the slender tendrils of wild hop-vines. 
The huts 


one hundred and fifty, and they could 


whole number of was about 
accommodate, on an average, fifteen men 
apiece. 

The troops did not emerge from Emi- 
gration Cajion into the Salt Lake Valley 


In the 


mean while, thirty or forty civilians had 


until the morning of the 26th. 


reached the city from the camp, and were 
quartered, like the Commissioners, in their 

The Mormons favored no 
the 


mate associates, with any species of ac- 


own vehicles. 
one, except Governor and his inti- 
commodation. Their demeanor was in 


every respect like that of a conquered 


people toward foreign invaders. Dur- 
ing the week preceding the 26th, two or 
three hundred of those on Lake Utah 


received permission to go up to the city, 
and they alone, of the whole Mormon 
community, witnessed the ingress of the 
army. 


It was one of the most extraordinary 
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scenes that have occurred in American 
All day till 
after sunset, the troops and trains poured 
through the city, the utter silence of the 


streets being broken only by the music 


long, from dawn 


history. 


of the military bands, the monotonous 
tramp of the regiments, and the rattle 
of the baggage-wagons. Early in the 
morning, the Mormon guard had forced 
all their fellow-religionists into the houses, 
and ordered them not to make their ap- 
pearance during the day. The numerous 


flags 


=) 


which had been flying from staffs 
on the pyblic buildings during the pre- 
vious week, were all struck. The on- 
ly visible groups of spectators were on 
the corners near Brigham Young’s resi- 
dence, and consisted almost entirely of 
The 


profound, that, during the intervals be- 


Gentile civilians. stillness was so 
tween the passage of the columns, the mo- 
notonous gurgle of the city-creek struck 
The 


General’s 


Commissioners rode 
staff. The 


and encamped two 


on every ear. 
with the troops 
crossed the Jordan 
miles from the city on a dusty meadow 
by the river-bank. 

The orders under which General Johns- 
ton was acting directed him to establish 
not more than three military posts within 


the Territory. One of these was already 


fixed at Fort Bridger, and the question 
where the others should be located was 
now no less important to the Mormons 
the suc- 


than to the army. The secret of 


cess of Mormonism is its exclusiveness, 
and of this fact the leaders of the sect 
now 


are fully aware. Accordingly, they 


put forth most strenuous efforts to secure 


the removal of the troops to as great a 


distance as possible from their settle- 
ments. But, wholly without regard to 


understanding which might 
had the 


Johnston, after a careful reconnaissance 
selected Cedar Valley, on the 


any they 


have with Governor, General 


westerl 


rim of Lake Utah, separated from it 
only by a range of bluffs,—about equi- 
distant from Salt Lake City and Pro- 


vo,—for his permanent camp. The ar- 
my moved southward from the city on 
the 29th, but so slowly that it did not 








ot 
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reach the Valley till the 6th of July. 
Not a field was encroached upon, not a 
house molested, not a person harmed or 
insulted, by troops that had been so 
harassed and vituperated by a people 


[To be 
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now entirely at their mercy. By their 
strict subordination they entitled them- 
selves to the re spect of the country as 
rratitude of the Mor- 


well as to the 


mons. 


continued. ] 


OUR SKATER BELLE. 


Aone the frozen lake she comes 


In linking crescents, light and fleet ; 


The ice-imprisoned Undine hums 


A welcome to her little feet. 


I see the jaunty hat, the plume 


Swerve bird-like in the joyous gale,— 


The cheeks lit up to burning bloom, 


The young eyes sparkling through the veil. 


The quick breath parts her laughing lips, 


The white neck shines through to 





sing curls; 


Her vesture gently sways and dips, 


As on she speeds in shell-like whorls. 


Men stop and smile to see her 703 


They gaze, they smile in pleased surprise } 


They ask her name ; 


they long to show 


Some silent friendship in their eyes. 


She glances not ; she passes on ; 


Her steely footfall quicker rings ; 


She guesses not the benison 


Which follows her on noiseless wings. 


Smooth be her ways, secure her tread 


Al 





ng the devious lines of life, 


From grace to grace successive led, 


A noble maiden, n¢ 


er wife ! 
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THE PROFESSOR AT THE BREAKFAST-TABLE. 


WHAT HE SAID, WHAT HE HEARD, AND WHAT HE SAW. 


I pon’r know whether our literary 
or professional people are more ami- 
able than they are in other places, but 
certainly quarrelling is out of fashion 
among them. This could never be, if 
they were in the habit of secret anony- 
mous puffing of each other. That is the 
kind of under-ground machinery, which 
manufactures false reputations and gen- 
uine hatreds. On the other hand, I 
should like to know if we are not at lib- 
erty to have a good time together, and 
say the pleasantest things we can think 
of to each other, when any of us reaches 
his thirtieth or fortieth or fiftieth or 
eightieth birthday. 

We don’t have “ scenes,” I warrant 
you, on these occasions. No “ surprise” 


parties! You understand these, of course. 
In the rural districts, where scenic trag- 
edy and melodrama cannot be had, as in 
the city, at the expense of a quarter and 
a white po ket-handkerchief, emotional 
excitement has to be sought in the dra- 
mas of real life. Christenings, weddings, 
and funerals, especially the latter, are 
the main dependence ; but babies, brides, 
and deceased citizens cannot be had at 
a day’s notice. Now, then, for a sur- 
prise-party ! 

A bag of flour, a barrel of potatoes, 
some strings of onions, a basket of ap- 
ples, a big cake and many little cakes, a 
jug of lemonade, a purse stuffed with 
bills of the more modest denominations, 
may, perhaps, do well enough for the 
propertic s in one of these private theat- 
rical exhibitions. The minister of the 
parish, a tender-hearted, quiet, hard- 
working man, living on a small salary, 
with many children, sometimes pinched 
to feed and clothe them, praying fer- 
vently every day to be blest in his “ bas- 
ket and store,” but sometimes fearing he 
asks amiss, to judge by the small returns, 


has the first réle,—not, however, by 


his own choice, but forced upon him. 
The minister’s wife, a sharp-eyed, un- 
sentimental body, is first lady; the re- 
maining parts by the rest of the family. 
If they only had a play-bill, it would run 
thus :-— 
ON TUESDAY NEXT 
WIETL BE PRESENTED 
THE AFFECTING SCENE 
CALLED 
THE SURPRISE-PARTY, 
oR 
THE OVERCOME FAMILY; 


WITH THE FOLLOWING STRONG CAST OF CHARACTERS: 


The Rev. Mr. Ove rcome, by the Cler- 
gyman of this Parish. 
Mrs. Overcome, by his estimable lady. 
Masters Matthew, Mark, Luke, and 
John Overcome, 
Misses Dorcas, Tabitha, Rachel, and 
Hannah Overcome, by their interest- 
ing children. 
Peggy, by the female help. 


The poor man is really grateful ;—it is 
a most welcome and unexpected relief. 
He tries to express his thanks,—his voice 


falters, he chokes, and bursts into 


tears. That is the great effect of the 
evening. ‘The sharp-sighted lady cries 
a little with one eve, and counts the 
strings of onions, and the rest of the 
things, with the other. The children 
stand ready for a spring at the apples. 
rhe female help weeps atier the noisy 
fashion of untutored handmaids. 

Now this is all very well as charity, but 
do let the kind visitors remembe} they get 
their money’s worth. If you pay a quar- 
ter for dry crying, done by a second-rate 
actor, how much ought you to pay for 
real hot, wet tears, out of the honest eves 
of a gentleman who is not acting, but 


sobbing in earnest ? 
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All I meant to say, when I began, was, 


that this was not a surprise-party where 


I read these few lines that follow :— 


We will not speak of years to-night; 
For what have years to bring, 


But larger floods of love and light 





And sweeter songs to su 


We will not drown in wordy praise 

The kin 
f friendship owns one tender phrase, 
f I 


diy thoughts that rise; 





He reads it in our eyes. 


We need not waste our schoolboy art 





To gild this notch of time; 
Forgive me, if my wayward heart 
Has throbbed in artless rhyme. 


Enough for him the silent grasp 


That knits hand in hand, 





And he the bra r wut clasp 
That lock 1 g band 

Strength to his hours of manly toil! 
Peace to his starlit dreams! 

Who loves alike the furr wed soil, 
The music-haunted streams! 





And faith, that sees the ring of light 
Round Nature's last eclipse! 


—QOne of our boarders has been 
talking in such strong language that I 
am almost afraid to report it. However, 
as he seems to be really honest and is 
so very sincere in his local prejudices, I 
don’t believe anybody will be very angry 


with him. 


It is here, Sir! richt here !—said the 
little deformed gentleman,—in this old 
new city of Boston,—this remote provin- 
cial corner of a provincial nation, that the 
sattle of the Standard is fighting, and 
was fighting before we were born, and 


1 and 


gone,—please God The battle goes on 


will be fighting when we are dea 


everywhere throughout civilization; but 
here, here, here ! is the broad white flag 
flying which proclaims, first of all, peace 


and good-will to men, and, next to that, 


the absolute, unconditional spiritual lib- 


erty of each individual immortal soul! 


The three-hilled city against the seven- 
hilled-city ! 


than that; and if you know what that 


That is it, Sir,—nothing less 


means, I don’t think you'll ask for any- 
thing more. I swear to you, Sir, I be- 
lieve that these two centres of civiliza- 
tion are just exactly the two points that 
close the circuit in the battery of our 
planetary intelligence ! And I believe 
there are spiritual eyes looking out from 
Uranus and unseen Neptune,—ay, Sir, 
from the systems of Sirius and Arcturus 
and Aldebaran, and as far as that faint 
stain of sprinkled worlds confluent in 
the distance that we call the nebula of 
Orion, —looking on, Sir, with what or- 
gans I know not, to see which are going 
to melt in that fiery fusion, the accidents 
and hindrances of humanity or man him- 
self, Sir,—the stupendous abortion, the 
illustrious failure that he is, if the three- 
hilled city does not ride down and tram- 


ple out the seven-hilled city ! 


——Steam’s up !—said the young man 
John, so called, in a low tone.—Three 
hundred and sixty-five tons to the square 
inch. Let him blow her off, or he’ll bu’st 
his b’iler. 

The divinity-student took it calmly, 
only whispering that he thought there 
was a little confusion of images between 
a galvanic battery and a charge of caval- 
ry. 

Sut the Koh-i-noor—the gentleman, 
you remember, with a very large dia- 
mond in his shirt-front laughed his 
scornful laugh, and made as if to speak. 

Sail in, Metropolis ! — said that same 
young man John, by natue. And then, 
in a lower tone, not meaning to be 
heard, — Now, then, Ma’am Allen! 

But he was heard,—and the Koh-i- 
noor’s face turned so white with rage, 
that his blue-black moustache and beard 
looked fearful, seen against it. He grin- 
ned with wrath, and caught at a tumbler, 
as if he would have thrown it or its con- 
tents at the speaker. The young Mary- 
lander fixed his clear, steady eye upon 
him, and laid his hand on his arm, care- 
lessly almost, but the Jewel found it was 


held so that he could not move it. It 


‘ 
f 
4 
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was of no use. The youth was his mas- 
ter in muscle, and in that deadly Indian 
hug in which men wrestle with their eyes ; 
—over in five seconds, but breaks one of 
their two backs, and is good for three- 
score years and ten ;—one trial enough, 
—settles the whole matter,—just as when 
two feathered songsters of the barnyard, 
} 


game and dunghill, come together,—after 


a jump or two at each other, and a few 
sharp kicks, there is the end of it; and it 
is, Apres vous, Monsieur, in all the social 
relations with the beaten party for all the 
rest of his days. 

I cannot philosophically account for 
the Koh-i-noor’s wrath. For though a 
cosmetic is sold, bearing the name of the 
lady to whom reference was made by the 
young person John, yet, as it is publicly 
asserted in respectable prints that this 
cosmetic is not a dye, I see no reason 
why he should have felt offended by any 
suggestion that he was indebted to it or 
its authoress. I have no doubt that there 
are certain exceptional comple xions to 
which the purple tinge, above alluded to, 
is natural. Nature is fertile in variety. I 
saw an albiness in London once, for six- 
pence, (including the inspection of a stuff- 
ed boa-constric tor,) who looked as if she 
had been boiled in milk. A young Hot- 
tentot of my acquaintance had his hair all 
in little pellets of the size of marrowfat 
peas. One of my own classmates has un- 
dergone a singular change of late years, 
—his hair losing its original tint, and get- 
ting a remarkable discolored look ; and 
another has ceased to cultivate any hair 
at all over the vertex or crown of the 
head. So I am perfectly willing to be- 
lieve that the purple-black of the Koh-i- 
noor’s moustache and whiskers is consti- 
tutional and not pigmentary. But I 
can’t think why he got so angry. 

The intelligent reader will understand 
that all this pantomime of the threatened 
onslaught and its suppression passed so 
quickly that it was all over by the time 
the other end of the table found out there 
was a disturbance ; just as a man chop- 
ping wood half a mile off may be seen 


resting on his axe at the instant you hear 


the last blow he struck. So you will 
please to observe that the Little Gentle- 
man was not interrupted during the time 
implied by these ex-post-jacto remarks of 
mine, but for some ten or fifteen seconds 
only. 

He did not seem to mind the interrup- 
tion at all, for he started again. The 
“Sir” of his harangue was no doubt 
addressed to myself more than any b« ily 
else, but he often uses it in discourse as 
if he were talking with some imaginary 
opponent. - 

— America, Sir,—he exclaimed,—is 
the only place where man is full-grown ! 

Ile straightened himself up, as he 
spoke, standing on the top round of his 
high chair, I suppose, and so presented 
the larger part- of his little figure to the 
view of the boarders. 

It was next to impossible to keep from 


laughing. The commen 


iry Was 50 strange 
an illustration of the text! 

I thought it was time to put in a word; 
for I have lived in foreign parts, and am 
more or less ¢ osmopout in. 

I doubt if we have more pra tical free- 
dom in America than they have in Eng- 
land,—I said. An Englishman thinks 
as he likes in religion and politics. Mr. 
Martineau speculates as freely as ever 
Dr. Channing did, and Mr. Bright is as 
Indep ndent as Mr. Seward. 

Sir,— said he,—it isn’t what a man 
thinks or says, but when and where and 
to whom he thinks and says it. A man 


} 


with a flint and steel striking sparks over 


a wet blanket is one thing, and striking 
them over a tinder-box is another. The 


free Englishman is born under protest ; 
he lives and dies under protest, a toler- 


ated, but not a welcome fact. Is not /ree- 
thinker a term of reproach in England ? 
The same idea in the soul of an Englisl- 
man who struggled up to it and still holds 
it antagonistically, and in the soul of an 
American to whom it is congenital and 
spontaneous, and often unrecognized, ex- 
cept as an element blended with ail his 
thoughts, a natural movement, like the 
drawing of his breath or the beating of 


i. You 


his heart, is a very different thi 
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may teach a quadruped to walk on his 


hind legs, but he is always wanting to be 


Nothing that can be taught 


on all-fours. 
a growing youth is like the atmospheric 
nowledge 


he breathes from his infancy 
The American baby sucks in 
the milk of the breast at 


k 
upwards 
freedom with 
which he hangs. 


shell 


young fellow 


at’s a cood joke, — said the 
John,—<« 


belongs to a female Paddy. 


onsiderin’ it com- 


monty 


I thought—I will not be certain—that 





Little Boston winked, as if he had been 
hit somewhere, is I have no doubt Dr. 
Darwin did when the wood: N-SpoOn si 

gestion upset his theory about why, ete. 


If he winked, however, he did not dodge. 


A hvely comment ! he said.— But 
Rome, in her great founder, sucked the 
od of empire out of the rs of a 





brute, Si rhe Milesian wet-nurse is 
( ya nv ent vesse through which 
tie Ame i O s the lite- vod 
ot $s virg s Sir, that is making 
ma ver on t sunset pattern ! 
Yo aont t I e are doing and 
going to do | Why, Sir, while com 
mentators ar } themselves with 
in retanio ! ecies, u ha A 
the w hea i the new earth over 
is 1 unde Was there ever any- 





in Ital shoul ke to know, like 
1 Boston sunset ? 

-This } was a laugh, ind 
the little mal nst ilmost smiled. 

Yes,— Bosto : verhaps they’re 
as good in some ¢ wes, but I know 
"em best here. Anvhow, the American 

es are different m anything they see 
in the Old World. Yes, and the rocks are 
different, and the s is different, and ev- 
erything that comes out of the soil, from 


And 


sional races are dying 


grass up to Indians, is different. 
now that the prov 


out—— 

——What do you mean by the pro- 
visional races, Sir said the divinity- 
student, interrupting him. 


Why, the wworigin il bipeds, to be sure, 
d the 


on the canvas before the 





—he answers red-cravyon sketch 
of humanity laid 
colors for the real manhood were ready. 
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I hope they will come to something 
yet,— said the divinity-student. 


Irreclaimable, Sir, — irreclaimable !— 


said the little gentleman.— Cheaper to 


breed white men than domesticate a na- 


tion of red ones. When you can get the 


bitter out of the partridge ’s thigh, you can 


make an enlightened commonwealth of 


Indians. <A provisional race, Sir,—noth- 


ing Exhaled carbonic acid for the 


Y more. 
+} } 


use of vegetation, kept adown the bears 


and catamounts, enjoyed themselves in 


scalping and being scalped, and then 


passed away or are passing away, ac- 
cording to the programme 


Well, Sir, 


white 


these races dying out, the 


mself. It 


man has to acclimate h 
takes him a good while; but he will come 


all right by-and-by, Sir,—as 


sound as a 

: ; 
woodchuck,—as sound as a musquash ! 
Sir, with Lake 


rior and Huron and all th 


A new nursery, Supe- 


rest of ‘em 





for wash-basins ! A new 1 " nd a 
whole new world for the new-born hu- 
man soul to work in! And Boston is 
the brain of it, and has been any time 
these hundred years That’s all I claim 
for Boston,—that it is the thinking cen- 
tre of the continer and therefore of the 
p! inet 

—And the grand e1 rium of mod- 





mischievously. 


Oh, don’t talk to me of modesty !— 


answe! Boston, I'm past 





thing that was ever 


There isn’t a 


or done in Boston. 


from pit hing 
| , 


1 overboard to the last ec 





cliesiastl 


lie it tore into tatters and flung into 
the dock, that wasn’t thought very in- 
delicate by some fool or tyrant or big- 
ot, and all the entrails of commercial 

conservatism are twisted 


and spiritual 


into colies as often as this revolutionary 


‘ 


brain of ours has a fit of thinking come 


over it No, Sir,—show me any other 
place that is, or was since the megalo- 
saurus has died out, where wealth and 


social influence are so fairly divided be- 


tween the stationary and the progressive 
’ 


classes! Show me any other place where 


every other drawing-room js not a cham- 
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ber of the Inquisition, with papas and 
mammas for inquisitors,—and the cold 
shoulder, instead of the “dry pan and 


the gradual fire,” the punishment of 


“ heresy ”! 

——We think Baltimore is a pretty civ- 
ilized kind of a village,—said the young 
Marylander, good-naturedly.—But I sup- 
pose you can’t forgive it for always keep- 
ing a little ahead of Boston in point of 
numbers,—tell the truth now. Are we 
not the centre of something ? 

Ah, indeed, to be sure you are. You 
are the gastronomic metropolis of the 
Union. Why don’t you put a canvas- 
back duck on the top of the Washington 
column? Why don’t you get that lady 
off from Battle Monument and plant a 
terrapin in her place? Why will you 
ask for other clories when you have soft 
crabs? No, Sir, — you live too well to 
think as hard as we do in Boston. Logic 
comes to us with the salt-fish of Cape 
Ann; rhetoric is born of the beans of 
Beverly ; but you—if you open your 
mouths to sy 


i 
a fat oyster, or offers a slice of the breast 


eak, Nature stops them with 


of your divine bird, and silences all your 
aspirations. 

And what of Philadelphia ? —said the 
Marylander. 

Oh, Phil delphi 1 ?— Waterworks, — 
killed by the Croton and Cochituate ; 
Ben Franklin—borrowed from Boston ; 
—David Rittenhouse,— made an orrery ; 
—Benjamin Rush,— made a medical sys- 
tem :—both interesting to antiquarians ; 
—great Red-river raft of medical stu- 
dents,— spontaneous generation of pro- 
fessors to match ;—more widely known 
through the Moyamensing hose-company, 
and the Wistar parties ; —tor geoloax il 
section of social strata, go to The Club. 
—Good place to live in,—first-rate mar- 
ket, — tip-top peaches. — What do we 
know about Philadelphia, except that 
the engine-companies are always shoot- 
ing each other ? 

And what do you say to Ne’ York ? 
—asked the Koh-i-noor ? 

A great city, Sir,—replied Little Bos- 


ton,—a very opulent, splendid city. <A 


point of transit of much that is remark- 
able, and of permanence for much that 
is respectable. <A great money-centre. 
San Francisco with the mines above- 
cround,—and some of ’em under the side- 
walks. I have seen next to nothing gran- 
diose, out of New York, in all our cities. 
It makes ’em all look paltry and petty. 
Has many elements of civilization. May 
stop where Venice did, though, for aught 
we know.—The order of its de velopment 
is just this: —Wealth; architecture; up- 
holstery; painting; sculpture. Printing, 
as a mechanical art,—just as Nicholas 
Jenson and the Aldi, who were scholars 
too, made Venice renowned for it. Jour- 
nalism, which is the accident of business 
and crowded populations, in great per- 
fection. Venice. got as far as Titian and 
Paul Veronese and Tintoretto,— great 
colorists, mark you, magnificent on the 
flesh-and-blood side of Art,— but look 
over to Florence and see who lie in 
Santa Croce, and ask out of whose: loins 


Dante sprung ! 





her 
Dueal Palace, and her Church of St. 
Mark, and her Casa d’ Oro, and the rest 
of her golden houses; and Venice had 


great pictures and good music; and Ven- 


Oh, yes, to be sure, Venice bui 


ic e had a Golden Book, in which all the 
large tax-payers had their names written ; 

but all that did not make Venice the 
brain of Italy. 


I tell you what, Sir,—with all these 


magnificent appliances of civilization, it 
is time we began to hear something fron 
the jeunesse dorée whose names are on 


the Golden Book of our sumptuous, splen- 


did, marble-palaced Venice something 
in the higher walks of literature,— some- 
thing in the councils of the nation. Plen- 


ty of Art, I grant you, Sir; now, then, 
for vast libraries, and for mighty scholars 
and thinkers and statesmen,— five for 
every Boston one, as the population is 
to ours,— fen to one more properly, in 
virtue of centralizing attraction as th 
alleged metropolis,—and not call our 
people provincials, and have to come 
bea 


drik Hudson and Gouverneur Morris ! 








ing to us to write the lives ot Hi ne- 
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——The little gentleman was on his 


exalting his own city at the ex- 
‘every other place. I don’t sup- 
ye he had been in either of the cities 
I was just 


had been talking about. 


ae 
jing to say something to sober him down, 


if I could, when the young Marylander 
spoke up. 

Come, now,—he said,—what’s the use 
f these comparisons? Didn't I hear 
this centl man say ing, the other day, that 


every American owns all America? If 
Bos- 


ton than other folks, as you seem to think, 


: - " ; . 
you have really got more Drains In 


| l P 
who hates you tor it, except a pack ol 








scribbling fools? If I like Broadway bet- 
ter than Washington Street, what then ? 
I own them both, as much as anybody 
owns either la un American,—and 
wherever I look up and see the stars 
1d stripes overhead, that is home to 
me ! , 
He spoke, and ked 
in the breeze VW 
flag Vv so ce i Ch oht of he - 
o ig L fixture depen g 
I ym disp the ision 
Bravo bra said he venerabk 
ntleman on t i e of the table 


ul iat s pter in Reve- 
1 Five-and-t \ irs wo ther 
sed to be W vton societies, and 
little boys used to walk in processions, 
each lit le boy hav ng 4 COpy ot the 
Address yund in red, hung round his 








( oh ot hatin wh other in the old 
by il times: now | love each oth- 
er, I say let’s e each other, and not 
try to make out that there isn’t any 
piace fit to liv ( ept the one we 
happen to be | ’ 

| dw iris h 1 | 

to feed it n I ) 
stature of ma od is shrivelled 

The « ) t nto cheeks 
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for the world have pained our unfortu- 


nate little boarder by an allusion ? 


I will go, he said,—and made a 


movement with his left arm to let him- 
self d ywn from his high chair 
No,—no,—he doesn’t mean it,— you 


must not go,—said a kind voice next 


him; and a soft, white hand was laid 
upon his arm. 

Iris, my dear!—exclaimed another 
voice, as of a female, in accents that 


ight be considered a st ne at 





I 


mospher- 
I 


ic solution of duty with very little flavor 


She did not move for this address, anc 


there was a tableau that lasted some sec- 


For the young girl, in the glory 


onds. 


of half-blown womanhood, and the dwarf, 
the cripple, litt] 
PI 


the missh 





ture covered with 
ed straight into each other’ 


Perhaps no handsome yo 


» laa } ¢ hi 
had ever iooKeda a nil s0 In his ine 





Certainly the young ver ha ‘ - 
ed into eves that reached int hie soul 
as these did It was not that ey wert 
in themselves supernaturally b cht, but 
there was the sad fire in them that flames 
} | } +} 
p trom the soul of one Who LOOKS OI ri 
I 
} t f ’ it} t hor } ! 
peauty Ol woman Ww { om l 1 
not without emotion I'o him it seemed 
if ti mber t } 1} n translu- 
is lf those ambe gates had een insiu 
cent as the brown r of am itain- 





brook, and through them 





dimly into a virgm wilderness, only wait 
ng for the sunrise of a great passion for 
all l Ww und aii its wers to 





Phat is my image, of course,—not 


It was not a simile that was in his mind, 


or is in anybody’s at such a moment, 
. f 1] . } 
it Was a pang Of wordless passion, and 
then a silent, inward moan. 
A lady’s wish—he said, with a cer- 
‘ a . 
tain gallantry of manner, makes slave 
, . 


of us all._—And who is kind to 
all her 


smallest 


Nature ; 


children, and never leaves the 


and 


failures without 


saddest of all her 


one little 


love at the bottom of his poor ragne l 
pocket,— Nature suggested to him that 
he had turned his sentence well; and 
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he fell into a reverie, in which the old 
thoughts that were always hovering just 
outside the doors guarded by Common 
Sense, and watching for a chance to 
squeeze in, knowing perfectly well they 
would be ignominiously kicked out again 
as soon as Common Sense saw them, 
flocked in pellmell,—misty, fragmenta- 
ry, vague, half-ashamed of themselves, 
but still shouldering up against his inner 
consciousness till it warmed with their 
contact: — John Wilkes’s — the ugliest 
man’s in England—saying, that with half- 
an-hour’s start he would cut out the hand- 
somest man in all the land in any wom- 
an’s ood graces ; Cadenus — old and 
savage —leading captive Stella and Va- 
nessa; and then the stray line of a bal- 
lad,—* And a winning tongue had he,’ 
—as much as to say, it isn’t looks, after 


} 


all, but cunning words, that win our 
Eves over,—just as of old, when it was 
the worst-looking brute of the lot that 
got our grandmother to listen to his stuff, 
and so did the mischief. 


Ah, dear me! We rehearse the part 


of Hercules with his club, subjugati 





o 
man and’ woman in our fancy, the first 
by the weight of it, and the second 
by our handling of it, we rehearse it, I 
say, by our own hearth-stones, with the 
cold poker as our club, and the exercise 
is easy. But when we come to real life, 
the poker is in the J é, and, ten to one, 
if we would rasp it, we find it too 
hot to hold ;—lucky.for us, if it is not 
white-hot, and we do not have to leave 
the skin of our hands sticking to it when 
we fling it down or drop it with a loud or 
silent « ry ! 

——I am frightened when I find into 
what a labyrinth of human character 
and feeling I am winding. I meant to 


tel 


| my thoughts, and to throw in a few 
studies of manner and costume as they 
pictured themselves for me from day to 
day. Chance has thrown together at the 
table with me a number of persons who 
are worth studying, and I mean not only 


to look on them, but, if I can, through 


them. You can get any man’s or woman’s 


secret, whose sphere is circumscribed by 


your own, if you will only look patiently 
on them long enough. Nature is always 
applying her reagents to character, if you 
will take the pains to watch her. Out 
studies of character, to change the im- 
age, are very much like the surveyor’s 
triangulation of a geographic al province. 
We get a base-line in organization, al- 
ways; then we get an angle by sighting 
some distant object to which the passions 
or aspirations of the subject of our obser- 
vation are tending; then another ;—and 
so we construct our first triangle. Once 
fix a man’s ideals, and for the most part 
the rest is easy. A wants to die worth 
half a million. Good. £B (female) wants 


to catch him, and outlive him. All 





right. Minor details at our leisure. 

What is it, of all your experiences, 
of all your thoughts, of all your misdo- 
ings, that lies at the very bottom of the 
| 


great heap of acts of consciousness which 


= I 





make up your past life? What should 

you most dishke to tell your nearest 

friend ?—Be so good as to pause for a 

brief space, and shut the pamphlet you 

old with your finger between the pages. 
; 


—Oh, that is it 


What a confessional I have been sit- 


ting at, with the inward ear of my soul 


open, as the multitudinous whisper of my 


involuntary confidants came back to me 


1°] , 5 ps 
like the reduplicated echo of a cry among 


the craggy hills ! 

At the house of a friend where I once 
passed the night was one of those stately 
upright cabinet-desks and cases of 
ers which were not rare in prosperous 


families during the last century. It had 


held the clothes and the books and the 
papers of generation after generation. 
The hands that opened its drawers had 
erown withered, shrivelled, and at last 
been folded in death. The children that 
played with the lower handles had got tall 
enough to open the desk, to reach the 


" 
oors,— 


upper shelves behind the folding- 
srown bent after a while.—and then fol- 
lowed those who had gone before, and 
left the old cabinet to be ransa ked by 
a new generation. 


A boy of ten or twelve was looking at 
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it a few years ago, and, being a quick- 
witted fellow, saw that all the space was 
not accounted for by the smaller drawers 
in the par beneath the lid of the desk. 
Prying about with busy eyes and fingers, 
he at length came upon a spring, on 
a hidden drawer flew 
from its hiding-place. It had never 


been opened but bv the maker. The 





] ] - | 
mahogany shavings and dust were lying 


in it as when urtisan closed it,—and 


when I saw it, it was as fresh as if that 


Is there not one little drawer in your 
soul, my sweet reader, which no hand 
but yours has ever opened, and which 
have known you seem to have 


suspected ? What does it hold ?—A 


What a strange thing an old dead sin 
laid away in a secret drawer of the soul 


is! Must it some time or other be mois- 





tened with tears i it comes to life 
again and begins to stir in our conscious- 
ness is tl vheel-animalcule, look- 
ing like a grain « lust, becomes alive, 

if it is wet with a drop ot water ? 
Or 1s it a passion Phere are plenty 
of witheré i women walking 
t streets who have the secret 








om l, 1 vy as fresh as it was 
when tl vi e flush of you 
ul $s firs y en ms What 
it held | er be known 
i ure ome and SOD 
( S ¢ 1 yellow letter 
with the foss s of the extinct 
pas n tro« I K a over it 
Phere is ho ul at our tal 
I fi ly ex epting the young 
mirl, who has tt a story of the heart to 
tell, if one « d only get the secret 
d we opel I en ul » arid female, 
whose armor ick bombazine looks 
Stronger against the shafts of love than 
any cuirass of triy brass, has had her 
mental hi 


if I am not mistaken. 





ill tell you my reason for suspecting 


Like many other old women. she 


shows a great nervousness and restless- 
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ness whenever I venture to « xpress any 


Opinion upon a class of subjects which 


can hardly be said to belong to any man 





or set of men as their strictly private 
property,- not even to the cle Vv, or the 


newspapers commonly call d “* religious.” 
Now, although it would be a great lux- 
ury to me to obtain my opinions by con- 
ract, ready-made, from a professional 
man, and although I have a constitu- 
tional kindly feeling to all sorts of good 
people which would make me } wy t 

p! if make nit nay p! to 
agree with all their beliefs, if that were 
possible, still I must have an idk l now 
and then, as to the meaning of life: and 
though the only condition of peace in 
this world is to have no ideas, or, at le 
not to express them, with reference to 
such subjects, I can’t afford to pay « 


so much 


as that even for peace. 
I find that there is a very prevalent 
opinion among the dwellers on the shores 


of Sir Isaac Newton’s Ocean of Truth. 


that salt 7 which have been taken from 
it a good while ago, split open, cure 1 and 
dried, are the only proper and ible 
food for reasonable people. I maintain, 
on the othe hand, that there ar t num- 
ber of live fish still sw mming In it, and 
that every one of us has a rieht to see 


if he cannot catch some of them. Some- 








I n 
times | please myselt with the idea that 
I} ave land lan actual living fish, small, 
perhaps, but wi y gills 1 silvery 
scales Then | the consumers of 

but the salted and dried article 

it it 1s poise ous simp y because 
1b IS Alive ind cry out to people not to 
touch it. I have not found, however, 





dynamometer. I try every questionable 
proposition on her. If she winces, I must 
I 


ye prepare d for an outcry from the other 


. 
old women. I frightened her, the ot} 


day, by saying that faith, as an i c- 


fual state, was self-re ance, wh ( h. ii you 





have a m« taphysical turn, you will fine 
is not so much of a paradox as it sounds 
at first. So she sent me a book to read 
which was to cure me of that error It 


was an old book, and looked as if it had 


f, 
i 
a 


* 


a 


= 


ane 


“¥ 


fe 
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What 


one day, but a 


not been opened for a long time. 
should drop out of it, 
small heart-shaped paper, containing a 
lock of that straight, coarse, brown hair 
which sets off the sharp faces of so many 
thin-flanked, large-handed bumpkins ? I 
read upon the paper the name “ Hiram.” 
—everywhere ! ev- 
Attle- 


lifting the marrowy 


_ Love ! love ! love ! 


'_under diamonds and 


boro’ “ jewelry.” 


erywhere 


camel’s-hair, rustling even the black 





bombazine !—No, no,—I think she never 


was pretty, but she was young once, and 
wore bright ginghams, and, perhaps, gay 
merinos. We shall find that the poor lit- 
tle crooked man has been in love, or is 
in love, or will be in love before we have 
done with him, for aught that I know! 


Romance! Was there ever a board- 


ing-house in the world where the seem- 
ingly prosaic table had not a living fresco 
for its background, where you could see, 
if you had eyes, the smoke and fire of 
some upheaving sentiment, or the dreary 
craters of smouldering or burnt-out pas- 
? You look on the black bomba- 


high-necked 


sions 
zine and decorum of your 
neighbor, and no more think of the real 
life that underlies this despoiled and 


think 


. . 
as having once been 


dismantled womanhood than you 


of a st trilobite 


one 
full of the juices and the nervous thrills 
of throbbing and _ self-conscious being. 


There is 


yellow pin which serves as brooch for the 


a wild creature under that long 


bombazine cuirass, a wild creature, 
which I venture to say would leap in his 
cage, if I should. stir him, quiet as you 


think him. A 


by matrimony and maternity 


heart which has been do- 
mesticated 
is as tranquil as a tame bulfinch; but a 
wild heart which has never been fairly 
broken in flutters fiercely long after you 
think time 
purple finch I had the other day, which 


has tamed it down,—like that 


could not be approached without such 
frantic flings against the 
bars of his cage, that I 
back little 


which had learned to be quiet and never 


palpitations and 
had to send him 
and get a orthodox canary 
mind the wires or his keeper’s handling. 


I will tell you my wicked, but involuntary 
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experiment on the wild heart under the 
faded bombazine. 

Was there ever a person in the room 
with you, marked by any special weak- 
ness or peculiarity, with whom you could 
be two hours and not touch the infirm 
spot ? I confess the most frichtful ten- 
dency to do just this thing. If a man 
has a brogue, I am sure to catch myself 
imitating it. If another is lame, I follow 
worse than that, vo before him, 
meet an Irish 
—if it had been the Duke of 

himself—without 
‘ Paddy,” 
rarely in my common talk. 


I have been worried to know whether 


him, or, 


limping. I could never 


renth man 
Wellington stumbling 


upon the word which I use 


this was owing to some innate depravity 


of disposition on my part, some malig- 


nant torturing instinct, which, under dif- 


ferent circumstances, might have made 
a Fijian anthropophagus of 
thought for 


It is, I 


physical fact like endosmosis, 


me, or to 
some law of which I was not 

J . 
answerabi convinced, a 


kind of 


with which some of you are acquainted. 


am 


A thin film of politeness separates the 
unspoken and unspeakable current of 
thought from the stream of conversation. 


After a 


and mingle with the other. 


time one begins to soak through 


We were talking about names, one 
day Was there ever anything, I said, 

like the Yankee for inventing the most 
uncouth, pretentious, detestable appella- 
tions,—inventing or finding them,—since 
the time of Praise-God Barebones ? I 
heard a country-boy once talking of an- 


, 
tras I 


is common enough, 


ealled E. j 
Elbridge 
but this sounded oddly. It seems the boy 
Lord Pitt,—and called, 


I h ive heard 


little virl, belonging to an 


other whom he under- 


stood him. 


was christened 
for convenience, as above 
a charming 
intelligent family in the country, called 
Angés invariably ; doubtless intended for 
Acnes. Names ire 


man name an innocent new-born child, 


cheap. How can a 
that never did him any harm, Hiram ? 
——The poor relation, or whatever she 
in bombazine, turned toward me, but 


—To think of 


I was stupid, and went on. 
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a man going through life saddled with 
such an abominable name as that !—— 
The poor relation grew very uneasy.—I 


continued; for I never thought of all this 


till afterwards.—I knew one young fel- 


low, a good many years ago, by the name 


of Hiram—— 





—wWhat’s got into you, Cousin, — 
said our lan to look so ?—Ther 
you've upset j ur tea up! 

It suddenly occurred to me what I had 
been doing, and I saw the poor woman 


had her hand at her throat; she was half 


choking with the “ h 








ysteric ball,”—a very 

odd syn ym, as you know, which ner- 
yous women oft complain of. What 
business had I to be trying exper nts 
on this forlorn old soul? I had a great 
deal better e Watching that young irl, 
h, the young girl I am sure that 

she can hide nothing from me. Her skin 


insparent that one can almost 


count her heart-beats by the flushes they 
send into he cheeks She does not seem 
to be shy, « er. I think she does not 
know enoug of eer to be timid. She 
seems to me lik one of those birds that 
travellers i of nd in remote, unin- 
habite i s s vho having never re- 
ceived an vrong at the hand of man. 
show no a and hardly any partic- 
ular consci : of his presence. 

rhe first ve to see how she 
and our little « rmed gentleman get 
along toget! I have l you, 
thev sit s The next thin 
will be to keep ( n the duenna 
the “ Mode 1 orth s the white 
neckclot} | rhe intention of 


her. I suy 


there is no help t, and I don’t doubt 





this young lady knows how to take care 


of herself. but lo not like to see young 
girls turn boarding-houses. 
Look here now There is that jewel of 
his race. who | ealled for . 
us race, V ni ve illed for conven- 
lence the Koh (you understand 
tis q ut stion for me to 
I ot our boarders 





diamond is look- 
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ing very often and very intently, it seems 
to me, down toward the farther corner 
of the table, where sits our amber-eyed 


blonde. 


not look pleased, it seems to me, at this, 


The landlady’s daughter does 


those other attentions which the 
has, as | 
-arned, pressed upon the newly 


The 


communication to me, 


nor at 
entleman referred to have 
Arrive 1 


landlady made a 


v 
ke 
young person. 
within a few days 
after the arrival of Miss Iris, whi 
repeat to th best of my rem« 

He, (the 


ing of,)— 


have been speak- 


person | 


she said,—seemed to be kinder 


hankerin’ round after that young 


It had hurt her daughter's feelin’s a good 


+ } x | 


ventieman she was a-keep- 


deal, that the 


in’ company with should be offerin’ tickets 


and tryin’ to send presents to them 


he’d never know’d till just a little spell 


avo,—and he as rood as mer! ed, so tar 


] 
as solemn 


promises went, to as respect- 
| ] 


able a young lady, if she did say so, as 


was round, whosomever thx 
rickets! presents !— said I. — What 
has he had tl 


offering to that y r 


tickets, what presents 


impertinence to be 


lady 








rickets to the Museum,—said the land- 
lady Chere is them that’s glad enough 
to go to the Museum, when tickets is giv- 
en ’em but some of ’em ha’n’t had a 
ticket sence Cenderilla was pl \ “d, and 
now he must be offerin’ ’em to this ridic- 
lous young paintress, or wl ver she 
s, that’s come to make more mischief 
than her board’s worth. But it a’n’t he 
fault, said t ing 
and that aunt er she 





is, served him right enough 
W hy, what did she do ? 


Do? Why, she 


and dropped it out o’ window. 
P} 


took it up in the tongs 
Dropped ? dropped what ?—T said. 

Why, the soap, 
It appeared that the 
had 


pert imed soap, directec 


said the landlady 
Koh-i-noor 
himself, 


ingratiate sent in ele 


pa kage of 


Miss Iris, as a delicate expression of a 
lively sentiment of admiration, and that 


after having met with the unfortunate 
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treatment referred to, it was picked up 
by Master Benjamin Franklin, who ap- 
propriated it, rejoicing, and indulged in 
most unheard-of and inordinate ablutions 
in consequence, so that his hands were 
a frequent subject of maternal congratu- 
lation, and he smelt like a civet-cat for 
weeks after his great acquisition. 

After watching daily for a time, I think 
I can see clearly into the relation which 
is growing up between the little gentle- 
man and the young lady. She shows a 
tenderness to him that I can’t help being 
interested in. If he was her crippled 
child, instead of being more than old 
enough to be her father, she could not 
treat him more kindly. The landlady’s 
daughter said, the other day, she believed 
that girl was settin’ her cap for Little 
Boston. 

Some of them young folks is very art- 
ful,—said her mother,—and there is them 
that would merry Lazarus, if he’d only 
picked up crumbs enough. I don’t think, 
though, this is one of that sort; she’s 
kinder child-like,—said the landlady,— 
and maybe never had any dolls to play 
with; for they say her folks was poor be- 
fore Ma’am undertook to see to her teach- 
in’ and board her and clothe her. 

I could not help overhearing this con- 
versation. “ Board her and clothe her!” 
— speaking of such a young creature ! 
Oh, dear !—Yes,—she must be fed,—just 
like Bridget, maid-of-all-work at this es- 
tablishment. Somebody must pay for it. 
Somebody has a right to watch her and 
see how much it takes to “keep” her, 
and growl at her, if she has too good an 
appetite. Somebody has a right to keep 
an eye on her and take care that she 
does not dress too prettily. No mother 
to see her own youth over again in those 
fresh features and rising reliefs of half- 
sculptured womanhood, and, seeing its 
loveliness, forget her lessons of neutral- 
tinted propriety, and open the cases that 
hold her own ornaments to find her a 
necklace or a bracelet or a pair of ear- 
rings,—those golden lamps that light up 
the deep, shadowy dimples on the cheeks 


of young beauties,—swinging in a semi- 


barbaric splendor that carries the wild 
fancy to Abyssinian queens and musky 
Odalisques! I don’t believe any woman 
has utterly given up the great firm of 
Mundus & Co., so long as she wears ear- 
rings. 

I think Iris loves to hear the little gen- 
tleman talk. She smiles sometimes at his 
vehement statements, but never laughs at 
him. When he speaks to her, she keeps 
her eye always steadily upon him. This 
may be only natural good-breeding, so to 
speak, but it is worth noticing. I have 
often observed that. vulgar persons, and 
public audiences of inferior collective in- 
telligence, have this in common: the least 
thing draws off their minds, when you 
are speaking to them. I love this young 
creature’s rapt attention to her diminutive 
neighbor while he is speak.ng. 

He is evidently pleased with it. For 
a day or two after she came, he was 
silent and seemed nervous and excited 
Now he is fond of getting the talk into 
his own hands, and is obviously conscious 
that he has at least one interested lis- 
tener. Once or twice I have seen marks 
of special attention to personal adorn- 
ment, — a ruffled shirt-bosom, one day, 
and a diamond pin in it,—not so very 
large as the Kob-i-noor’s, but more lus- 
trous. I mentioned the death’s-head ring 
he wears on his right hand. I was at- 
tracted by a verv handsome red stone, a 
ruby or carbuncie or something of the 
sort, to notice his left hand, the other 
day. It is a handsome hand, and con- 
firms my suspicion that the cast men- 
tioned was taken from his arm After 
all, this is just what I should expect. 
It is not very uncommon to see the up- 
per limbs, or one of them, running aw Ly 
with the whole strength, and, therefore, 
with the whole beauty, which we should 
never have noticed, if it had been divid- 
ed equally between all four extremities 
If it is so, of course he is proud of his 
one strong and beautiful arm; that is 
human nature. But he does not make 
himself ridiculous, at any rate, as people 
who have any one showy point are apt 


to do,—especially dentists with handsome 
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teeth, who always smile back to their last 
molars. 

Sitting, as he does, next to the young 
girl, and next but one to the calm lady 
who has her in charge, he cannot help 
seeing their relations to each other. 

That is an admirable woman, Sir— 
he said to me one day, as we sat alone 
at the table after breakfast,—an admira- 
ble woman, Sir,—and I hate her. 

Of course, I begged an explanation. 

An admirable woman, Sir, because she 
does good things, and even kind things,— 
takes care of this—this—young lady—we 
have here, talks like a sensible person, 
and always looks as if she was doing her 
duty with all her might. I hate her 
because her vowe sounds as if it never 
trembled, and her eyes look as if she 
never knew what it was tocry. Besides, 


she looks at me, Sir, stares at me, as if 


for 


she wanted to get an image of me 


some gallery in her brainm—and we don’t 


love to be looked at in this way, we that 
I hate her, I hate her.— her 


eyes kill me,—it is like being stabbed with 


lave ——] 


icicles to be looked at so,—the sooner she 





goes home, the better. I don’t want a 


. : 
woman to weigh me in a balance; there 


are men enough for that sort of work. 
The judi “al character isn’t captivating 
in females, Sir 4 woman fascinates a 
man quite as often by what she overlooks 
as by what she sees. Love prefers twi- 
light to daylight ; and a man doesn’t think 


much of, nor care much for, a woman 


outside of his household, unless he can 


couple the idea of love. past, present, or 
future, with her. I don’t believe the 


Devil cares 


half so much for the ser- 
vices of a sinner as he does for those 


of one of these folks that are always 


L 


doing virtuous ; in a way to make 





them unpleasing hat young girl wants 
a tender nature to cherish her and give 
her a chance to put out her leaves,—sun- 


shine, and not east winds. 


He was silent,—and sat looking at his 
handsome left hand with the red stone 
ring upon it—Is he going to fall in love 
with Iris? 


Here are some lines I read to the 
boarders the other day :— 


THE CROOKED FOOTPATH. 


AH, here it is! the sliding rail 
That marks the old remembered spot, — 
The gap that struck our schoo boy trail,— 





The crooked path across the |] 


It left the road by school and church 
A pencilled shadow, nothing more, 
That parted from the silver birch 


And ended at the farmhouse door. 


No line or compass traced its pla 
With frequent bends to left or rig 
in aimless, w vard curves it ra 
Bu Vavs Keptt in s 
The gabled x woodbin _ 
The I nvar | ght stret et 
rhe truant child could se 











With sha and leaping — 
And f ¢ 

And so 1 I stray 

With sinuous sweep or sudden start 

Or one, perchance h clouded t 

l 1some u vy bar et re 

And I v s st sn t 

His t erosce ft tr en f 


Nay, deem not thus,—no earth-borr 


Could ever trace a faultless line: 








Truants from love, we m of wi 
Oh, rather let us trust the more ! 
Through all the wanderings of the pat 
We still can se¢ Father's ! 
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THE 


CHAPTER X. 


THE TEST OF THEOLOGY. 


Tue Doctor went immediately to his 
study and put on his best coat and his 
wig, and, surmounting them by his cocked 
hat, walked manfully out of 
with his gold-headed cane in his hand. 

“ There he goes!” said Mrs. Seudde1 
looking regretfully after him. “ He is such 
least 
along in the world. He 


the house, 





a good man !—but he has not the 


idea how to cet 


never thinks of anything but what is 


true; he hasn’t a particle of manage- 


ment about him.” 


“Seems to me,” said Mary, “that is 
like an Apostle. You know, mother, St. 
Paul Says ‘In simplicity and | 


godly 


sin- 


but by 


cerity, not with fleshly wisdom, 


the grace of God, we have had our con- 


versation in the worid. 





tor,” said M » thats as 
him as if it had been written for h 


But that kind of w iV. somehow, don’t 


seem to do in imes; it won't an- 

swer with Simeon Brown,—I know th 
. - 

man. I know just as well, now, how it 

will all se 1 to him, and what will 


the upshot of this talk, if the Doctor goes 
there! It won't do any good; if it would, 
I would be willing. I 
sire to 


stopped F 


1 1 
feel as much de- 


have .this horrid trade in slaves 


s anybody; your father, I'm 


said eno h about it in his time 


sure, 
but then I know it’s no use trying. Jus 
Simeon Bi wh, whe n he 1s 


as ii making 


his hundreds of isands in 


to be persuaded to give it up! He won't, 


he'll only turn against the Doctor, and 
won't pay his | rt of the salary, and will 


use his influence to get up a party against 
him, and our church will be 
and the 


broken up 


Doctor driven away.— that’s all 


that will come of it: and all the good that 


he is doing now to these poor negroes 
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will be overthrown,— and they never did 
If he 


here and work gradually, and get his Sys- 


have so good a friend. would stay 


tem of Theology printed,— and Simeon 


Brown would help at that,—and only 
drop words in season here and there, till 
people are brought along with him, why, 
by-and-by something might be done; but 
now, it’s just the most imprudent thing a 


man could undertake. 





“ But, mother, if it really is a sin to 
trade in slaves and hold them, I don 
see how he can ] ip himself I quite 
agree with him. I don’t see how h 
came to let it go so long as he has.” 

“ Well,” said Mrs. Scudder, “ if worst 


to worst, and he will do it, I, for 


one, shall stand by him to the last.” 
‘And I, for ano 
‘] would like him to talk with Cous 


Mr 





r,” said Mary. 
said 


about it,” 


we will introduce the conversation. He 


: : 
s a good, sound man, and the Doctor 
thinks much of him, and perhaps he may 
hed some light upon this matter.” 


Meanwhile the Doctor was m iking the 


best of his strength ot | 


way, in th 


purpose to test the orthod xy of Sime 


boulder that he was 


10 sooner did he perceive a ti ith tha 
he rolled after it with all tl mas 





3 » what way I 
vi 1 if to be ferred, that, wi h i 
us intellect and goodness, he would have 
in lay y clumsy and troublesome in- 
m of the mode meri in Chure!l 
How many societies, | ards, coll Tes, 
ind other good institutions, have reason 
to congratulate themselves that he has 
long been among the saint 

With him logic was everything, and to 


perceive a truth and not act in logical 


sequence from it a thing so 
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ly sawn in sunder. Benevolence, when 


Simeon Brown spoke of it, seemed the 
grimmest and unloveliest of Gorgons; for 
his mind seemed to resemble those foun- 
tains which petrify everything that falls 
into them. But the hardest-shelled ani- 
mals have a vital and sensitive part, 
though o1 ly so large as the point of a 
needle ; and the Doctor’s innocent prop- 
osition to Simeon, to abandon his whole 
worldly estate for his principles, touched 
this spot. 

When benevolence require d but the 
a quiescence in certain possible things 
which might be supposed to happen to 
his soul, which, after all, he was com- 
fortably certain never would happen, or 
yposititious 
sacrifices for the good of that most intan- 


the acquiescence in certain suy 


gible of all abstract 





eral, it was a dry, 
when it concerned the immediate giving- 
up of his slave-ships and a transfer of 


usiness, attended with all that confusion 
and loss which he foresaw at a glance, 
then he /e//, and felt tco much to sex 
clearly. His swarthy face flushed, his 


little 





lue eye kindled, he walked up to 


the Doctor and began spe iking in th 





short, energetic sentences of a mat 


1] , - 
oughiy awake ft what he is talkir Gg about 


im v | novoady eller Y ur 
theology is clear nobody can argue 
better. But come to pract il matters, 


Min- 


isters are the most unfit men in the world 


why, business has its laws, Doctor 


to talk on such subjects; it’s departing 


| g 
from their sphere; they talk about what 
they don’t understand. Besides, you tak 
too much for vrrante d. I'm not sure that 


this trade is an evil. I want to be con- 





vinced of it. I’m sure it’s a favor to these 
poor creatures to bring them to a Chris- 
tian land. They are a thousand times 
better off. Here they can hear the gos- 


| 


pel and have some chance of salvation.” 

“If we want to get the gospel to the 
Africans,” said the Doctor, “why not 
send whole ship-loads of missionaries to 


them, and carry civilization and the arts 


and Christianity to Afri a, instead of 
stirring up wars, tempting them to rav- 
age each other’s territories, that we may 
get the booty ? Think of the numbers 
killed in the wars,—of all that die on the 


yassage! Is there any need of 
I g 





ninety-nine men to give the hundredth 


one the gospel, when we could give the 


gospel to them all? Ah, Mr. Brown, 

what if all the money spent in fitting out 
y 5 

Ships to bring the poor neg s here. so 





prejudiced against Christianity that they 
regard it with fear and aversion, had 
been spent in sending it to them, Africa 
would have been covered with towns 
and villages, rejoi ing in civilization and 
Christianity 

“ Doctor, you are a dreamer,” replied 


Simeon, “ an-unpractical man. Your 


uation prevents you cnowing anyt ig 
° 1} ” 
Ol I al iit 

Amen | be praised t : 
‘ ! . 
i ul ) ia 
increasing nting eck 
} . , 1 
howing t brand ¢ as Ul- 





dering fire ot indignation 


“* Now k mec just taik common-sense, 


Doctor,—which has its time and place, 
just as much as i ov' i i ou 
have the most theology, 1 flatter m 

I have the most « nO! ‘ 


orael! »ao 1 yu lust K p u ] Lipit, 
a must kee hut vi 

y ust p our irc! O ‘ V< 

are few and weak. We are a mino y. 

Now there’s not an influential ma I yu 

society that don’t either hold slaves « en- 


rage in the trade; and if you « pen upon 


this subject as you are going to do, you ] 
just divide and destroy the church. All 
men are not like you;—men are men, 
and will be, till they are thoroughly san 


tified, which never happens in this life, 
and there will be an instant and most 
bl tion Minds will be 


unfavorable agita 
turned off from the discussion of th 


great saving doctrines of the go pel to a 
side issue. You will be turned out,—and 


you know, Doctor, you are not appreci- 
ne 


ated as you ought to be, and it won’t be 
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asy for you to get a new settlement; and sage from a sovereign, for which he 
then subscripti vill all drop off from no otherwise r« sponsible than to speak 

| your boo l von’t be able to get it in the most intelligible manner: and 
that out; and all this re x1 will be lost to then, taking up his hat and cane, he 

; the world, just vant of common-sense.” bade him good morning, leaving Simeon 

4 Chere 1 of wisdom in what Brown in a tumult of excitement which 

1 y; M Brown,” r¢ plied the Doc- no previot s theological ¢« ussion had 





r, naively; “ but I fear much that it is ever raised in him. 


e wisdom spoken in James, iii. 15, which 
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| HI | i l ely | ia rhe illy { only kne W they 
he ath 1 ] 1 : that he cannot did tor them. Do r was so used 
leliver his soul, not Is there not a to being well dressed, that he never asked 
id le in my right hand ?’” why. That his wig alw ys sat straight 
i- The Docto leliy 1 this address to and even around his umpl forehead, 
he his man of fl th calmness not facetiously poke dl to one side, nor as- 


# an ambassador charged with a mes- suming rakish airs, unsuited to clerical 
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you may call in 


Candace, and 





ine, stirru y 
if k, il 

nuts, s] 

vellous tw 





l,in a] 

A ! 
the «7 n 
1ast { 
her blue lins 
ned the | 
had lately 
a barl 


vive t » her 
terfly. Ss! 
stood twirli 
tor surveyed h 

“ Canda 
right that the | 
to the wl 

The face an 
4 curious pictu 
of rude sens 


and she t 


on Mrs. Marvy: 


* Don’t mit 
Marvyn; “te 


truth 


Candace stor 


spectators saw 


before the amr 
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ht-acre lot, but 
i Car la e. My dear, call 





let the Doctor put the 
” 
is t thi . } 1 
us moment sitting 
p il we in the kitch- 
) K¢ s before he r, nes- 


bed of hickory coals. which 


, 
mm their white ashes like 


I ib me s 
i I $a minnit in 
1d v,” she ld- 
be 5 
vt \I $s. you 
} L-] 9 
i I aqlar «ae KIV 
r ( l ed 
vom, having 
, TL und don- 
Ni ’ wl h J 2 
n } nd ¥ 1 she had 
l ( rao if put 
c a | 1 Vy, nd 
! while the Doc- 
i \ 
hinl 
i » 1 think tt 
wk race should be slaves 
] rot ¢ unda e& presente l 
I 
e at this moment: a sort 
lelicacy embarrassed her 
la ce ( ng lool first 
1 and tl ym her master. 


ll the Doctor the exact 


«1 still a moment, and the 


1 deeper shadow roll over 


her sable face, like a cloud over a dark 


heaved with her lal I | I ! 

“ Ef I must speak, | t,” she sai 
+ No, I neber did tis ‘twas right. 
When Gineral Was! t was here, | 
hearn ’em read de D ‘ ‘ Inde- 


pendence and Bill o’ Rights; an’ I tok 





Cato den, says I, ‘ Ef d uw’ true. vé 
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prostration, giving a whimsical air to her 


portly person. 
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says Bacon, t riv u 1 
z } onal lad fram a ree te RB ten uns 
t scic es, i i ct : as 5 
ull the knowledge of which men were capa- 
that t il is l of cou ‘ 
“aa P - “x ble was to be attained surely and in a com- 
Sel five e, ge is infl 3 . 
that , oT paratively brief space of time Such a 
tna =¢ S \ ere 
Similar paral] ms of t ight are to be conviction, extravagant as it may 
nu 
found in some f Galileo entences, wher * rticle on W tely’s Edition of 
wie! a . | M: 
brought into comparison with Lord Bacon. Essays. September, 1856. 
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times ha I ved “Miss Smith ot w h his book aff 
presents her cor ts to Mr. Brown amples that I 
und J hope t will do me the favor to mental hall 
take tea wi me t row evening cause e blund 
But w } iitted to mak i tion re ] But we 1 st 
y letters pre I iry which | has evidently Dor und 
] ted wi the Ly notices Hy when | ils this | ! 
iulges In j nt rs at the weight a flattering ( ‘ HI 
1 to w Mr. Prescott was led | 8 ibility t 
is l to s e importar in ployment courteous 
ti LISCUSSIO! i i point Never persons W ) r irom « 
theles m his ve! tain ters O Wit 
for his wn Sil ) ul \ I : 
aut] tative 1 i M. St. H 
Prescott’s es s res ( n W Mr. W 
tt wi! I irom t t sett s flere 
tlen ] WW ‘ ‘ ‘ Ws F Mr P 
preciating its t ev tly sw n i sal 
poses that t 3 ! f tl Conques probably \ 
if MM one 1 7 to ret fre Son e re 
fi i Ss trit s the first blas t is ir 
his Ss " Nex mes the " S< 
letter fi i \ W ils 2 s 
i A 4 
7 y TT 
i ii i 
1 
Pa 3 
VY 
\\ 
the R 1 St. H 
] ~ } N . ‘ \ ‘ R \ 
isten 3 It y “ : 
( to] son su 
nal 3 “ | e! 
I 8 A ‘ 9 A s 
I W I I 
( y > i> 
Diaz i , y ‘ I 
‘ rR M.s ' Fort c 
1] : 
} I Imost as { ft t le S HH 
suppress truth 
pil is t Spanish ] : ts t Ww 
that it would t any litt n Mi i 
vention lisguis t furtherance of rived f $s writil 
its ol ts,— l t the professor u \ s I 
in question is in a bability a “mv ng to 1 ve Mr. W 
a mer Rousse i} umn r rat L hat Ss t M ~~) 
Wilson’s Drea Rousseau But we yg thar s 
lisdain t ve to i 1ecVvas Is ‘ it I > 
We admit that 3 e University sses in 
Paris a pr ’ la fi s 1 t 
té des lettres, bears the name of s : 
Rosseeuw St. Hilaire; we admit Mr. Wil tracts f reco 
n’s incapacity to decipher foreign names making . ywled 
or words, even when they stand before have g st 
him in the clearest it,—an incapacity laire is a labo 
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difficult, we think, to conjecture his famil- 
iarity with the forms of speech common 
among barbarous nations. 

But it is not merely through “his non- 
acquaintance with Indian character” that 
Mr. Prescott was at fault. He was also, 
it appears, in a hopeless state of ignorance 
in regard to the political institutions of 


Spain. He knew nothing of the Spanish 





censorship, and its restrictions upon the 
freedom of the press. “He showed his 
faith,” writes Mr. Wilson, “ by the expen- 
diture of a fortune at the commencement 
of his enterprise, in the purchase of books 
and MSS. relating to ‘ America of the 
Spaniards.’” This last phrase is marked 
as quoted, but we believe it to be the au- 
thor’s own. “ These were the mat 


he framed his two histories of 





out of which 
the two aboriginal empires, Mexico and 


Peru. At the time these works were writ- 


ten he could ot LV wd ¢ emotest idea 
or; he ‘ i] f 8 dd. / wh Sj (1 
aut en Rad 3 J or of the ex 
ternal pressure that gave them their pecu- 
liar form and character. J/e ¢ 

’ / nd t t peculiar organiz on of 
Spanish society through which one s« f 
opinions might be unliormiy expressed in 
public, while the intellectual classes in se- 
cret entertain entirely opposite ones. He 
acted throughout in the most perfect good 
faith ; and if, on a subsequent scrutiny, his 
aut rities have pr ved to be the fabulous 
reations of Spanish-Arabian fancy, he is 
I in fauit p. 104.)—W ilso, desir« 
to deal in “} t lf with our 
readers, wl \ iturally inquire what 
new light has nt wn on the pe- 


culiar organization of Spanish society 


and on the conditions which limit the ex- 
pression of opinions in Spain, since Mr. 
Prescott made those subjects his espe al 


study. We have looked carefully through 
Mr. Wilson’s book in the hope of being en- 
abled to answer this inquiry ; but we have 
found nothing but partial and incorrect 
statements of facts with which the public is 
already familiar,—nothing that had escap- 
ed the notice of Prescott himself,—nothing 
that Mr. Ticknor. in his “ History ot Span- 
ish Literature,” had omitted to state, and 
that had not been fully discussed between 
these two distinguished men during an 
intercourse that had originated not only 
in the warmest personal friendship, but in 


the similarity of their studies and pursuits. 


Revie ws and Lite rary Notices. \) 


On this, as on every other topic of w 
he treats, Mr. Wilson is reckless and 





gant in assertion; but on this. as on ey 
other topic, he makes no show ¢ ft proots 

His compliment to Pri tt’s 
faith” seems, after all, to have been pr 


mature. In other parts of his book w 


find remarks that seem in conflict with 


this admission. He makes several 
strictures on Mr. Prescott’s omiss 
give due credit to General Cass f 
valuable contribution to Aztec histor 


alua 
“Mr. Prescott nowhere refers to the s 


rect, as we think he ought t ive « 

pn. 20 he k was 1 vad 
leaves of tl North Amer Quart 
which contained the exposur f tl 





that the world may be slow to sur 
its confiden nt vel ty la 
raw l rw s¢ works ! ive ready s 


the test of Many a severe and crit 


amination When this idea breaks w 
his mind, he manages to lash himself 

a state of considerable excitement Hk 
foresees the d fticulty of conv ! tl 


who take an array of great names for t 


foundation of their belief. and those wh 
judge a work only by the elegance witl 
which its periods are strung toget 


And, besides these two,”—meaning, we 


presume, not two men, but two classes of 


men,—‘‘we have to encounter also th 
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rant men in America, w 


Re riews and Lite rary Notices. 


learned them, that 
Robert A. Wil- seem, we cannot 


ft most igno- dayl 


1e most 


ould give but a_ he writes, “ having 





slicht notion of the contrast between them most rtant 
Humboldt is not merely a man of science must not be surp 
und t philosoy r -titles which the adopt riations of orthog 
ed Iroquois regards with natural scorn, nes’ collect S 
—he has been also a great traveller ind covery ot eat 


knows almost every part ¢ 


Ica from personal examination. Yet his n suppos t 
claims to he considered as an aut! ty on to represent them 
competent to ce le ar sposed of by s Serv s 
llow and l npone nm a sil N \ es 
gie bref } ray wi fh nds witl i I t t 
statement that ‘ nly defect in his ot as n 
work is, tha rted from false prem- ( $ s I 
. respect I ' 
Robertson er, is the especial butt — this ( 
of Mr. Wils rcasms Rol s ‘ 
erist te s - s < principal t } . 
o! | II h S ool of Edi ( y r wit) 
bur tut ! “ lo re t Ss 
not ! \ t V it b i 
He is es unt t Robert t 
so / Italics s 
ind t M Wils s i 
) ) | n to tt t t 
to w y of America Ror t t 
( ea so for » vent , ‘ 
this gro 1, we should | ul to know s 
i part ir sec r sects > R s t ¢ 
s to be apy ! ed A princy Tie M W ils . 
oO t rss st Dr. Ro inst 
made by the la r, that I ! $ ] t 
Ca | | Ss il iy y nt 1 T 
es a sens \ | { | mage { i\ 
n Il bv thea ) {7 ber of t t fy re \ 
The lroq s, he says ke her India vill « f ‘ 
never eat human flesh I ss driver rit hardly . | 
by | Iie turns t t es (on wi this that 
this ill-omened re . s spread) agains lect glory nt 
t wort Do He irges him 5 upproval of 
usely, however) with havu represt ot U 1k 
ed ( i t I is L pa rh oO ) might b n i t 
stin ‘ \\ I was in t one of t caret exa 





torian bv means of “the Savy 1 


Mr. Wilson so often 


“Samanca”’ papers, and 


under so many delusior 





ept eve t t iviar 
savVvs, has a labor va 
ution as an his endowed wit ‘ 
nteliect that 1 
returns to thes tonis iw” resuits 
appears to labor of the collection 
is In regard to portion ot $s col 
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but, as he 


is evidently not con- 


always the 


but t uncons instinct ot 


1ous 


hose 


progress he is describing. 
first part of the present volume—the 
Book—is occupied with a brief, but 
ingiy instructive Investigauon of 





evelopment of this imstinct In the 
us Persia and of India; and in this 
yt two prominent historical fig 
re Zoroaster or is our 


and Buddha 











might have named them, the Moses 
Luther of e earl relig 
the one the I viver ar Foun 
i pure 1 t 1 the pla fa 
1 « ivy powers ] 
er the gr Re mer of a col 
uth in b il ol an oppres ed 
I stra ms w h Bunsen ives 
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stotle 
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